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FOREWORD. 


Colonel Tod’s Monumental woik,’"the Annals and 
Antiquities of Rajasthan, published in the thirties of the 
last century, was written at a time when the history of 
Rajputana was practically a sealed book to the public. 
Nearly a century has since passed, yet such are the 
intrinsic merits of that wonderful work,” that it still 
remains the chief source to which a student of 
Rajput history has to turn for enlightenment and 
knowledge. 

Though historical research has made little progress 
in Rajputana during the last hundred years, yet epigra- 
phic finds, discovery of manuscripts, coming to light of 
some of the historical records of Rajput States since the 
publication of the Annals and Antiquities of Rajobthan^ 
bav(^ thrown fresh light on many obscure points, and 
though several sources of information in Rajputana have 
not yet been tapped, nevertheless a student of history 
with a little diligence can now get a fairly accurate 
knowledge of the history of this part of the country 
during the last 500 years. 

Materials for such knowledge, however, lie scattererl 
ill variouH journals, books, pamphlets, manuscripts 
museums and private art and coin collections. To bring 
together and make proper use of all this material is no 
easy task but the labour of a lifetime. Probably the time 
has not yet come for the accomplishment of tliis most 
important work. Till then no proper and complete 
history of India can te written, because the influence 
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of Rajputana on Imperial affairs and the Court at Delhi 
and Agra during the Moghul and pre- Moghul times* 
was a factor of gi'eat importance and often of decisive 
consequence. ^ 

In the meantime, short. accoun|S' of important 
personages, who have played memorable parts in the 
liistory of this historic province would not be devoid 
of interest to the public. The present volume is the 
hrst of a series. of monographs which I hope, health and 
time permitting, to write on some of those great men 
who, their character and achievements, have made 
\\h^ mnno Jiajput ei synonym for chivalry and heroism, 
anti the instory of this province the brightest page in 
the history of Medijeval India. 

In writing this book, 1 iiave made full use of all the 
inscriptions of the time of Maharana Kumbha and his 
father, Mokal— many of them unpublished — the Kum- 
bhalgarh, the Chitorgarh (Tower of Victory) the 
llanpur, the Eklingji temple and the Mount Abu in- 
scriptions, as well as of the celebrated work Eklinga 
Mahatamya, the only known manuscript copy of which 
is in the possession of Jiai Bahadur P. Gauri Shankar 
Ojha— to whom my obligations are due for having 
allowed me free use of it, as well as of the inscriptions 
in his possession. I have also made use of a manuscript 
History of Marwar, Mehta Nainsi’s Chronicles (a rare 
manuscript) Kumbha’s Commentaries on Gita Gamnda 
and Kaviraja Bhyamaldas’ Vir Vinod, 


Ajmer, 

Jst January 1917. 


HAR BILAS SARD A. 




Maharana Kumbhakabana or Kumbha, as 
he is popularly called, was one of the greatest 
of the Maharanas who have ruled in Mewar. 
The Surya Vamsha is the most famous of the 
ruling families of India, and the most 
celebrated of its many branches is the 
Guhilot or Gehlot family, which has ruled 
Mewar without a break for nearly fourteen 
centuries. It has produced some of th(i 
greatest and most powerful of the kings that 
have made the name of Rajpiitana resplendent 
in the annals of India. 

Inspired by the highest patriotism, ever 
upholding Dhanna, though surrounded by 
powerful lot's and faced with insuperable 
diflSeulties, enduring witliout flinching untold 
suffering, and overcoming all by a self- 
sacrifice and heroism which have wrung«the 
highest praise from their bitterest foes, they 
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have made tlie pages of history a continuous 
record of high inspiration and noble purpose 
Their immortal deeds, their chivalrous 
character, ^/heir high ideals, their elevated 
and noble patriotism have placed them at tlie 
head of thi^ Hindu nation and earned for 
them the rieh]y-des<!rved tilb; of ITindua 
Surety', “the Sun of tin* Hindus.” 

“ It has rarely (Kicurred in any couni ry,” 
says th(! great historian of llajputana. 
Col. Tod, “to liavt^ poss(‘ssed successively 
so many energetu; ])rinces as r’ulcd Mewar 
through several <‘enturies.” Jaitra Singh 
Hainir, Kumbha, Sdnga, Pratap, Edj Singh 
are names that will shine bright througliout 
the ages, and will he rever ed so long as 
chivalry is not despised, patriotism not 
discarded and valour not condemned. 

Maharana Kumbha ascended the throne' 
of Mewar in A.D. 1433, in the renowned 
fortress of Chitor and ruled till A.D. 1468, 
a period of nearly .3.5 years, which is one of 
the most prosperous and impoi^.ant in the 
history of Mewar. His character and achieve- 
ments are thus summed up in a sentence by 
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the illustrious Colonel J, ToA He says : 

All that was wanting to augment her 

(Mewar’s) resources against the storms which 

were collecting on the brows of Qaucasus and 

the shores of Oxus, and were destined to 

* 

burst oil the lioad of his grandson, S6ng4, 
was eflbct<‘(l by Kumbha, who with HainirV 
(UK^rgy, Jjakha's tast(i for arts, and a genius 
coiiiproliensivo as and more fortunate, 

succeeded in all his undertakings, and once 
more raised tlie crimson banner of Mevm* 
upon the banks of the Caggar, thc‘ scotiq of 
JSamarsi’s flefoat.” ‘ 

Kumbha was the eldest son of Kana 
Mokal by liis ]^lrmar t^uoeii, Sobhagya 
l)ovi,“ daughter of Riija Jaitmal Sanklila, 
and tlius united in himself the fine qualities 
of these two of the royal races of India, the 
culture of the oiu; and the eliivalry of the 
other. 


^ Tod’a Annals and Antiquities uf Uajasthau, Vol. 1, 
p. 287. 

- Chitergarli KiHistambha Inscription, verse 1 7 IK 
Also Kumbhalmor inscription, of Kumblia. As •a girl 
she was called Maya Kanwar. 




Kumbha’s great gimidfatliei-, Raiia Kslietra 
Singii, who vule<l Mewa]- from A.D. 
1364 to A.D. 1382, was the son and 
sucucssor of tlie (vlehrated Kana Hainmir. 
He greatly I'niarged the kingdom. He 
captured Ajmer and Jalnizpur, re-annexed 
Mandalgarli, Mandsor, and the whole of 
the Chappan to Mewar. He obtained a 
victory over the King of Delhi, ^ who was 
utterly defeated at Bakrole. Kshetra Singh 
took the King of Gujrat prisoner in a battle. 
The Kumbhalgarh Inscription says that “ he 
captured Zafar Khan, King of Patan” (the 
first independent Saltan of Gujrat),^ and 

^ Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Vol. I, 
j). 274. The Chitorgarh Inscription of Rana Kumbha 
says (verse 22) that Kshetra Singh “ destroyed a Mussal- 
luan army near Chitor and the enemy fled to save 
themselves.” He thus put an end to the pride of the 
Mussalnian King. See also the Kumbhalgarh Inscription 
of Maharana K luiibha. 

- Lane Poole’s Muhairniadau Dynasties of India, p. 
37i). 
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“th« Khan remained in imprisonment with 
either Kajas ; Kanu Kshetra Singh de- 
feated and killed Ami Shall (V. ;i00) and 
the Mussalman ruler of Malw^ trembled 
in his dreams when lie saw the Rana. He 
defeated many Riijas and humbled the pride 
of the ruler of Mahva.” 

Rana Kslietra Siugli was succeeded by 
his son Rana Laksha Singh or Lakhii, who 
was one of the most successful of the 
Maharanas and reigned from A. D. 1382 to 
A.D. 1397. 

He extended his dominions ‘ by the 
subjugation of Merwara and the destruction 
of its chief stronghold, Beratgarh, on the 
ruins of which he founded Radnor. It was 
in his time that the tin and silver mines 
of Jawar wore discovered in the country 
conquered from the Bhils by his father. With 
the revenues thus augmented he rebuilt the 
palaces and temples destroyed by Ala-ud-din, 
excavated reservoirs and lakes, raised immense 
ramparts to dam their waters, and construct- 
ed a number of forts. He conquered the 

^ Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 274 . 
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Sankhla Rajputs of Shekhawati (Nagarchal 
territory), and, like his father, defeated tli^i 
royal army ol* the Delhi Sultan at Radnor. 

He coni[Uercd Tristkali from the Musal- 
mans^ and tin; liill fort of Vardlian from the 
Mods (Mei*s)/' 

He (^allied the war lo Gaya, and in 
driving tli<‘ harharian from this sacred place,’' 
lost his hh;.‘* According to the Chitorga^'li 
AirtisUimhha Inscription he forcibly put 
an en<l to tlie pilgrim tax at Gaya. 

Many years l>efore his death, wliile he was 
•still adorning tlx; throne of Mewar and em- 
beJlishing th('. country, an incident occurred 
whicli, while illustrating the thoughtless 
character of the Raj[)ut, gave rise to an eA'ent 
which compromised the right of primogeni- 
ture to tire throne of Mewar*, and in the words 
of Colonel Tod, ‘‘proved more disastrous in 
its consequences than the arms of either 
Mughals or Mahrattas.” 

[jakha was advanced in year s, and his sons 

^ The Kumblialgarh Inscription ot* Maharana Kumbha. 

- Jfhid. Alvso Cliitorgarli Kiriistambha InscripUuu. 

^ Tod’s llajiistliaij, Vol. 1, p. '11b, 
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ostablislied in suitable domains, wlien the 
fiocoanut came from the Kao of Manda- 
war (Mandor) to affiance his daughter, Ran 
Mai’s sister, to the heir of Mewa^ “ When 
the embassy was announced, Chonda, the heir 
of Mewar, was absent, and tlu^ old chief was 
seated in his chaii* of slate suiTound(‘d by his 
court Th(' mess(aig(n* of hymen was 
courteously i*(‘CcMvc‘d l)y T/ikha, who ol>s(jrv(H! 
that Chonda would soon ri’f urn and take the 
gage; ‘for,’ added ho, drawing hisfingcTs ovei* 
his moustachios, ‘ I don’t suppose ycni send 
such playthings to an old gieydu'aixl like 
me.’ This littl(‘ sally was ap])laud('d and 
repeated. Chonda offended at delicacy being 
sacrified to wit, declined to acjcopt the symbol 
which his fathca’ had even in ji^st supposed 
might be intended for himsi'lf” Thinking 
that his hither still liad a secri't longing for 
married life, Chonda, made up his mind that 
Lakha should himself accept the symbol. 
He asked Ran Mai, who liappened to Ix^ 
at Chitor at the time, to invite him to 
a feast, and then insisted on Ran Mai 
agreeing to give his sister to the Mahai;ana 
before joining his festive board. Ran Mai 
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would not agree to this, and the night neared 
the morn witli the festive board still deserted; ' 

Not knowing how else to get out of the 
difficulty, ^an Mai hit on a proposal which 
lie thought would turn the tables on Chonda. 
He suggested through Charan Chandan 
khadiyd that Chonda should renounce his 
right to the throne of Chitor in favour of an 
issue of the Ranu by his sister. Chondd, 
whose sole desire was to gratify the supposed 
wish of his father, unhesitatingly agreed to 
this. The marriage was celebrated and 
Mokal was tlie issue of this union. 

When Mokal was but five years of age, 

“ Lakha resolved to signalize his hnale by a 
raid against the enemies of his faith and to 
expcil the barbarian from the holy land of 
Gaya. When wai- was made against their 
religion by the Tatar proselytes of Islam, the 
Sutla j and the Caggnr were as the banks of 
tlie Jordan — Gaya, their Jerusalem, their 
holy land ; and if the destiny filled his cup, 
the Chief Hindu was secure of his beatitude 
(Moksha), and borne from the scene of pro- 
bation in celestial cai’s by the Apsaras, was 
introduced at once into the realm of the Sun. 
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Ere, however, the Kana of Chitor journeyed 
to this bourne he was desirous to leave his 
throne unexposed to civil strife. The subject 
of succession had never been reiftwed ; but 
discussing with Chonda his wailike pilgmin- 
age to Gaya, from wliich lie might not return, 
lie sounded him by asking wliat estates 
should he siittled on ^lokul. T’he ‘tlirone of 
Cliitor’ was the honest riiply ; and to set sus- 
picion at l•(.‘st, he desired that the ceremony 
of installation should l.x^ perfoniUHl previous 
to Laklia’s departure. Chondil was the first 
to pay homage and swear obedience and 
fidelity to his future sovereign.” ’ 

Lakha had the Holy-land freed from the 
yoke of the Afghan but lost his life in 
the enterprise. When news of this event 
reached Chitor, Mokal’s mother prepared 
to become sati. Chonda appeared and dissua- 
ded her froW her resolution saying that 
Mokal was a child, and she, the Queen- 
mother, must watch over the welfare of the 
Rana. The Queen did not expect this 
steadfast fidelity from Chonda, She praised 

' 1 Tod’s K»ja8th.aD, Voi. I, p.*377. 
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his unexampled cuuduct and declared that he 
(Chonda) should ever have the first place in 
the Council, and no grant by the Kana should 
take effe^ till it was confirmed by him, 
“ This is still maintained, and in all grants 
the lance of the Salumbra. still pi'ecedes the 
monogram of the Kana.” 

This assignment of the iirst ])lace in the 
Council and a recognition of the premier 
position amongst the vassalage of Mewar, 
became the eaust.; of its ruin, when, in 
the 1 8th century, the descendants of 
Chonda strenuously worked to maintain the 
position thus assigned to Chonda, but forgot 
the self-sacrifice t)f that great man, and 
pi’oved incapable of following in the foot- 
steps of the illustrious founder of their family, 
when their country had need of those 
qualities of head and heart, which are so 
gloriously illustrated in the life tf Chonda. 

Mokal thus came to the throne in 1397 
A.D. and maintained the traditions of the 
house in defeating in the field of Raipur, 
Mohammad Tughluq, the king of Delhi. 
Kana Mckal “ overran Sapadalaksha 
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(Ajmer), and took Sambhar from the Saltan 
of Delhi. The rulers of Jalor (Jalmlipw) 
tremblc'd before liim ; and the King of Delhi 
became anxious about his territory. ^ ” 
Mokal defeated Sultan Firoz^ Khan of 
Nagor ‘ and Mohamed Gazni Khan, the 
third Ghori Sultan of Mandu, and killed 
their elephants. Mokal rebuilt the great 
temple of SamAdhishwar, near the ‘Tower 
of Fame ’ at Chitor and a beautiful tank at 
Papamochana tirtha. •' 

He overcame the Nishadas and struck 
terror into the hearts of the Tnrushkas (Turks 
or Moslems). 

Mokal was assassiTiatedhy his two uncles, 
Chacha and Maira, the natural sons of Rana 
Kshotra Singh by a handsome girl named 
Kai'man, daughter f»f Medni Mai caj penter — a 
class still well-known for the physical beauty 
of their women. Chacha and MairA had risen 

• The EumbhaJgarh Jnecription of Rana Kumbha. 

' Vide Samadhishwar Mahadeva Temple Inscription 
of Afagh end .3rd, Thursday, S. 1486 (A.D. 1 429). 

“ /hid. He presented a temple of Hevi with an 
image of a lion made of all the metala, and a temple of 
Vishnu, with a gold image of Qaruda, * 

11 
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to be captains in the army of Mokal and 
thus excited the jealousy of some of the 
Chiefs of Mewar, who, wisliing to humiliate 
them, had Recourse to a trick which cost the 
Bana his life. 

One day in .\.D. 1483, while the Rana 
was encamped at Madarid and was seated 
in a grove with his chiefs around him, he 
enquired tlie name of a particular tree. if4ra 
Mdldeva, feigning ignorance, whispered to 
him to ask either of the brothers. Not per- 
ceiving the insinuation involved in the 
question, Mokal artlessly asked, “ Kdhaji 
(uncle) what tree is this?” The question 
reminded them of their mother’s origin and 
was taken to be an insult. They Avowed veng('- 
auce. Ran Mai, who was at Chitor at the time, 
also came to know that Chacha and Maiia 
meditated treachery. News of their unsuc- 
(iessful attempt to gain oA'er Malesi Dodia 
reached Ran Mai and he warned the Maha- 
rana that an attempt on his life Avas 
imminent. The Maharana, however, took no 
heed of it. An occasion soon presented itself 
to the traitors for carrying into execution 
their nefarious desigh. 

12 . 
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Besides seven sons, Moknl had a daughter 
named Lalbai, who had been married to Achal 
^ngh, the Kheechi Chief of Gagroon. Achal 
Singh liad at the HalMewa deinyided and 
received from the Eana the pledge of succour 
on foreign invasion. Ho.shang of Malwa, 
havinvr attacked Gagrocm, Achal Singh sent 
his son, Dhiraj Singh, tol hcRana (kannnding 
fulfilment of liis pledge. Mokal si ai ted from 
Chitor and Sanwaldas, thi^ Raja of Idar, joined 
him on the way. Clnieha and Maini, who 
had won over Mahpa Panwar and some othc'r 
minor cluefs to tluiir cau.se also acconi|)anie(l 
the Rana on this (‘X]iodition. Siinwaldas. 
owing to his intimaev with Chaclia. cann^ to 
know of the plot and warned Mokal, hut 
Mokal only laughed at the idea. One night 
while the Maharana was encamped at Bagoi-, 
the two traitors, collecting a small force, 
surj)rised the Rana in his tents. The Rana’s 
attendants prepared to defend him. Nine 
men stood by the Rana, five by his Queen 
H^iji and five by Males! Dodiya, the gate- 
keeper of the Palace. The Maharana, Rani 
Hadiji and Males! defended themselves bravely 
but were killed, not, ho\ffever, till they had 
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slain 19 of the conspirators and wounded 
Chacha and Mahpd. Seventy of the Rana’s 
men, including Sinwaldas, were slain. 
Kanwar ^umbha escaped with difficulty. 
Going to the house of a Patel who owned two 
of the fleetest horses in Mewar, he mounted 
one and, killing the other at the suggestion 
of the Patel to baffle pursuit, escaped. 
The traitors, who were looking out for 
Kumbha, were at the Patel’s house soon after 
his departure, but seeing one steed lying 
dead and the other gone, they returned to 
theii’ tents. The traitors thence went to 
Chitoi? and proclaimed Chacha as Maharana 
of Mewar, Mahpa becoming his Diw4n. 

When the news of this tragedy reached 
Rao Ran Mai, the brother of Mokal’s mother 
Hans Bai. this valiant Rathor king, remem- 
bering the debt of gratitude he owed to 
Mokal, with whose help he had recovered the 
throne of Marwar — his rightful inheritance 
usurped by his younger brother Satta in A.D. 
1409 — threw off the turban he was wearing, 
put on aphentd (a piece of cloth generally worn 
wten in mourningi^ and swore that he would 

H 
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put the turban on hw head only when he had 
revenged Mokal by slaying his murderers. 
Leaving Nagor he came to Chitor and 
defeated the traitors, who with thiir families 
fled to the hills of l^ai ILotra, and throwing 
themselves into the stronghold of Rdtakot, 
fortified it. Ran Mai, after placing Kumbha 
on the throne of Mewur, started in pursuit of 
the traitors towards the Rai hills. Arriving 
there, lie made sevei-al attempts to reach the 
fortress, but so steep was the hill and so 
nigged the path that led up to the fort that 
Ran Mul failed to achieve his object. 

During the reign of Mokal, Ran Mai 
had, whilst living at Chitor, killed a Bhil 
zamindar of a village situated at the foot of 
the Pai hills. The sons of this zamindar with 
other Bhils, were now actively assisting 
Ch^ha and Maira against Ran Mai. Finding 
that without the assistance of the Bhils he ^ 
could not reach the fort, Ran Mai went 
unattended to the house of the Bhil he had 
murdered. His widow was at home and the 
sons had gone out. He addressed her as 
sister, greeted her, and Sat down. The Bhil 
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^woman said : “ Brother, you did us 
great wrong, but as you have come to our 
house, we cannot do anything to you now/' 
Hearing Uie approach of her sons, the Bhil 
lady asked Ran Mai to go inside the house, 
and had his horse tc4hered at the back of it. 
Her five sons now arrived and sat down to 
dinner. She asked tliem wliat they would do 
to Uan Mai if he sliould (^oine to their liouse. 

men exclaimed, ‘‘Do what! we 
will kill him. ’ Tlu‘ eldest, however, said 
“Mother, if he comes to our house, wc will 
say nothing to him, ’ The lady praised her 
sons noble soitiments and called to Ran 
Mai to come out. Ran Mai came out. The 
Tlhils received him courteously and asked him 
why he had come there to bo killed. He 
replied : “ My dear nopliews I have taken a 

vow not to eat bread till 1 Ijave killed Cliacha 
and Maira; but witli you to assist them, I 
cannot get at them.” The Bhils promised to 
abstain from rendering any further assistance 
to Cliacha and Maira, and to assist Ran Mai 
in achieving his object. Ran Mai returned 
to his camp and stf^rted next day with 1,140 
(Jehlots and . Katliors to take the fort. Uu 
Id 
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arriving at the foot of the hill, the Bhils 
advised Ran Mai to wait a few days, as the 
bypath leading to the fort had been blocked 
by a lioness who had lately given #)irth to a 
cub. Ban Mai said he did not mind that, 
and went on. Placing his men at suitable 
points he ascended the liill with 60 men. 

They commenced the ascent where the para- 
pet was yet low ; the path was steep and 
rugged, and in the darkness of the night each 
grasped his neighbour’s skirt for security. 

'As the party reached a lodge of the rock, 
the glowing eyeballs of the lioness dashed 
upon them as she came roaring towards 
them. Ran Mai ordered his son, Aradaka- 
mal, to dispose of the beast. He advanced 
and buried his poniard in her breast. This 
omen was superb. They soon reached the 
summit. Some had ascended the [)arapct. 
others were scrambling over when the min- 
strel slipping, fell, and his drum which was to 
have accompanied his voice in celebrating the 
conquest, awoke, by its crash, the daughter of 
Chacha. Her father «juieted her fears by 
saying, it was the thunder and rain of hhadiOn, 
and told her to fear God only and go to sleep. 





for their enemies were safe at Kailwa. At 
this moment the avengers of Mokal rushed in. 
Ran Mai hurled his spear at the door, and 
people once said it was Ran Mai’s. 
Chdcha and Maira had no time to avoid their 
fate. Chacha was cleft in two by .Chauhan 
Suja, while the Rathor prince laid Maira at 
his feet. Ran Mai then went to the quarters 
occupied by Mahpa Panwar and csdled him to 
come out and meet his fate, for he had taken 
a vow not to attack any one who was in the 
company of women. At the very 6rst call, 
Mahpa, unable to face his foe, put on female 
garments and thus disguised, left the house 
unmolested. In answer to the second call a 
Dom woman shouted from inside that the 
Thakur had put on her clothes and left the 
house and that she was sitting naked inside. 
On this. Ran Mai returned and joined his 
companions. Though Chacha and Maira met 
the fate they richly deserved, (jhacha’s son, 
Ekka, escaped and he and Mahpa made 
straight for the Court of Mandu, where they 
found shelter. Ran Mai took Chachd’s 
dajighter to wife, making Oh4chd’s body 
sen'e as a bofjot t'o sit on at the ceremony. 
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He married 500 Sisodia girls there to spears, 
intending to give them to his Bathor follow- 
ers. The Maharana’s uncle, Bdghavadeva, 
the brother of Chonda, did not likf this pro- 
posal, and on arriving at Delwara rei^oved 
the maids to his own camp. This added 
fuel to the hre of jealousy already existing 
between Baghavadeva and Ban MaL 

Ban Mai preferring the fertile plateau of 
Mewar to the arid deserts of Marwar took up 
his residence at Chitor, surrounded himself 
and the Maharana with Bathors, and took the 
administration in his own hands. Baghava- 
deva, who had been left by his elder brother 
Chonda, on his departure from Chitor duriog 
the reign of the late Maharana Mokal, to 
watch over the safety of the Maharana dur- 
ing his minority, had the same duty to per- 
form now that Bana Kumbha, Mokal’s son, 
was a minor. Baghavadeva did not approve 
of the proceedings at the Court, which was 
now dominated by the Bathors, and not 
willing to do anything which might be 
unpalatable to the Dowager Maharani, he 
silently watched the progfess of events. *But 
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his existence was a menace to the power of 
Ban Mai and an obstacle to the success of his 
contemplated designs. Ban Mai, therefore, 
resolved t% remove him. He sent him a 
dress of honour, which included an anga/rkhd, 
the sleeves of which were sewn at the ends. 
As he was putting it on, his arms became 
entangled in the sleeves, and he was assassi> 
nated by two of Ban Mai’s men, who stabbed 
him with their daggers. Raghavadeva had 
been beloved throughout Mewar for his 
high character, courage, manly beauty and 
patriotism. This murder roused great 
indignation against the Bathers, and obtained 
for the victim divine honours and a place 
amongst the Pitridevas of Mewar. 



f CHAPTER III. 


Rise of the Kingdoms of Guj^jt^T and 
Malwa. 

V - 

The invasion of India by Timur, the flight 
of Mohammad Tughlaq, and the conquest 
and sack of Delhi by the invader in A.D. 1398 
destroyed the power of the Tughlaq Sultans of 
Delhi. After Timur’s departure to Turkistan. 
Mohammad Tughlaq returned to Delhi, but 
he had lost all power and prestige and was a 
Sultan more in name than in reality. In 
the opening years of the fifteenth century, 
Malwa, Gujrat and Nagor, the erstwhile 
viceroyalties of Delhi threw off their allegiance 
and declared their independence. And it was 
with all these kingdoms, then in the heyday 
of their power and prosperity, that Maharana 
Kumbhd, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, came into collision. 

Gujrat had been under the rule of the 
Baghela branch of the Chaulukyas till the 
year 1297 A.D., when Sultan Ala-ud-din 
Khilji of Delhi sent Ulu^ Khan to conquer 
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it. The Chaulukyas had succeeded the 
Chaura Kajputs, who had founded Anhal- 
wara Patan, the celebrated Capital of 
Gujrat. fhe Monarchy of Gujrat reached 
the height of its magnificence and power under 
Siddhraj Jaisingh and Kum^r Pil (1094- 
1175 A.D.), when it triumphed over Malwa, 
conquered Chitor and defeate»l the ChohSns 
of Ajmer. 

Gujrat remained a tributary province of 
Delhi from A.D. 1297 to the year 1407 A.D., 
when the Viceroy, Zafar Khan, proclaimed 
his independence and mounted the throne of 
Gujrat' at Birpur, under the title of Muzaffar 
Shah. Zafar Khan was originally a Hindu 
named Sadharan of the Tank tribe (Khatri), 
and after his conversion to Islam became the 
head of the kitchen to Sultan Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq, who eventually appointed him 
Governor of Gujrat. Muzaffar Shah appoin- 
ted his brother Shams Khan Governor of 
Nagor, where he and his descendants ruled 
for several generations, enjoying the unstinted 
support of the Sultans of Gujrat. Shams 

• % 

* Tjune Pooie’i Muhsminadan India, page 376. 
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Kban was saodai^ed ait Nagor by his son, 

Firoz Khan, who was a warrior of some re- 
nown. He measured swords with Kumbha’s 
father, Maharana Mokal. He invaded Mewar 
and defeated the Rana at the field of Jotayaji, 
near Bandanwara, now a part of the district 
of Ajmer. Flushed with this success, Firoz 
Khan advanced into Mewar, but sustaining a 
disastrous defeat' at Jawar, 20 miles south 
of Udaipur, returned discomfited to Nagor. 

The capture of Nagor in A.D. 1455 by 
Kumbha brought tlie Sultan of Ahmedabad 
into the field against liim. Wi th the King of 
Malwa, the Maharana had come into collision 
in the early part of his reign. These two 
kingdoms — the most powerf ul Mussalman 
principalities in India at the time — when 
defeated singly by the Maharana, combined 
and simultaneously invaded Mew'ar from the 
west and the south ; but Kmiiblia, supported 
by the chivalry of Mewar and inspired 
by the patriotic valour of the Gehlot 
Rajputs, vanquished them both. 

^ See Samardhishwar Mabadeva Temple Inscription, 
at Obiter of Magh Sud 3rd, 8. 1485 (A.D. U29). 
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province under the Sultans of Delhi till, in the 
reign of Sultan Muhammad II, the son of 
Firoz Tughlaq, it became an independent 
monarchy. Dilawar Khan Ghori, whose real 
name was Hassan, was appointed Governor 
of Malwa in the reign of Firoz Tughlaq. 
On 18th December 1398 A,D. Amir Timur 
captured Delhi and sacked it on the 28th. 
Sultan Mohamed Tughlaq, the son of Firoz 
Tughlaq, fled towards Gujrat, and finding 
his way barred by the Maharana, who inflicted 
a defeat on him at Raipur, he turned towards 
Malwa, where he was welcomed and royally 
entertained by Dilawar Khan. On Timur’s 
departure, Muhamud Tughlaq returned to 
Delhi, and in 1401 A.D., Dilawar Khan pro- 
claimed his independence and took up his 
residence at Dhar. 

The kingdom of Malwa thus created con- 
tinued in existence till the year 1571 A.D., 
when Akbar made' it a province of bis empire. 


Emperor Akbar. 
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Dilawar Khan waa murdered by hia ambi' 
tiooa and unacrupuloua aon, Alp Khan, who 
mounted the throne under the title of Sultan 
Hoahui^ Ghori. Sultan Hoahon^ Ghori’a 
son waa murdered by Mahmud Khan, who 
aaoended the throne under the title of Sultan 
Mahmud Khilji. During his reign the king- 
dom of Malwa reached the zenith of its 
power and prosperity, and it waa Sultan 
Mahmud Khilji that the Maharana chal- 
lenged to stand the onslaught of the Bajputs. 


» 




As one of the assassins of Mokal, Mahpa 
Panwar, was sheltered by the Sultan of 
Mandu, a demand for his person was made by 
the Maharana, but Mahmud Khilji refused 
to surrender the refugee. The Maharana 
prepared for hostilities and advanced to 
attack Mandu. The Sultan advanced with 
a powerful army to meet Kumbha. 

Chonda, the elder brother of Hana Mokal, 
who had resigned the throne of Mewar in 
favour of Mokal in circumstances which have 
made his name illu.«trious in the history of 
India, had taken up his residence in the Court 
of Mandu, where tlie Sultan, Dilawar Khan 
Ghori, had given him the district of Hallar as 
a jagir for h is maintenance. The Sultan now 
asked Chonda to lead the Mandu army 
against Ran Mai and take revenge for the 

mtirder of Raghavadeva. The patriotic 
26 
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Chon<M replied that he would gladly have 
led the army against Ban Mai’s Bathors, 
but that it was against his dharma to take 
up arms against the army of the ^aharana. 
Bather than stay at Mandu, he retired to 
his jagir. 


The Maharana’s army is said to have 
consisted of a liundred thousand horsemen 
and 1,4(J0 elephants. Tlie two armies met in 
A.D. 1440 between Chitor and Mandsaur, 
and after a severe engagement, the Sultan’s 
army was utterly routed. The Sultan fled 
and shut himself up in the fort of Mandu. 
The Bana’s army followed up the victory and 
laid siege to Mandu. When the Sultan was 
hard pressed, he told Mahpa that he could 
keep him no longer. Mahpa mounted his horse 
and going on to the rampart took a leap out 
of the fort. His horse was killed, but he was 
saved. He fled to Gujrat. Kumbha stormed 
and took the fort. Ban Mai captured Sultan 
Mahmud Khilji, his army fleeing in all direc- 
tions. The Maharana returned to Chitor 
bringing the Sultan captive with him. 


To commemorate tliis great_ victory, the 

a 



Maharana built the great Jayn Stambha — 
Tower of Victory — in the fortress of 
Chitor, which still adorns that far-famed 
stronghAd — “ this ringlet on the brow of 
Chitor which makes her look down upon 
Meru with derision.” Before, however, this 
Tower of Victory was completed the Rana 
had to face and vanquish the combination of 
the two most powerful kingdoms in India 
at the time, those of Gujrat and Malwa, 
which glorious event is inscribed on the 
celebrated tower. 

Mahmud Ehilji remained a prisoner in 
Chitor for a period of six months, after which 
he was liberated without ransom, by the 
magnanimity of the Maharana.’ “ So far 
from showing any generosity thus shown 
him,” says a historian of Mewar, “ he 
(the Sultan) spent the rest of his life in 
vain attempts at revenging himself on his 
conqueror, for which purpose he entered 

* Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Voi. 
1, p. 287. Also the Gazetteer of Udaipur, 1908, p. 17. 
The place of imprisonment still exists. Beyond the 
palaces of Bhim and Padmini “ within a stone enclosure, 
is the place where the victorious Kumbha confined the 
King of Malwa.” — Arch. S. Reports, XXIII., p. 112. 
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into an offensive alliance with his former 
foe, the Sultan of Gujrat.” 

The time after Mahmud’s defeat ^as very 
usefully employed by the Maharana in erect- 
ing several forts and generally strengthening 
the defences of his country. Before, however, 
we proceed to describe them, we must follow 
the development of the political situation 
in Mewar itself. 




After the crushing defeat and confinement 
of the King of Malwa in Chitor, Mahpa 
Panwar and Ekka, son of Chacha. fled 
to Gujrat, but finding no shelter there 
they came and threw themselves at the feet 
of the Maharana and sued for mercy. The 
Maharana, with his usual magnanimity, par- 
doned them and took them into his service. 


Kumbha was still young, and the success 
which Kao Ran Mai had achieved in killing 
the assassins of Mokal, and in crushing the 
power, and capturing the person of the King 
of Malwa had raised the influence and power 
of the Rao to a pinnacle whence he exercised 
undisputed away in Mewar, Kathors were 
to be seen everywere in the kingdom, and all 
positions of confidence and trust as well as 
of political and military importance, were 
bestowed on them. This naturally excited 

30 
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the apprehensions ot the nobles and Sardars 
of Mewar. One day Mahpa plainly told the 
Maharana that the Rathors were aiming at 
the throne of Mewar ; but the Maharana, 
aware of his enmity towards Rao Ran Mai, 
gave no heed to this warning. £kka, Chacha s 
son, a few days later, while shampooing the 
Maharana, who was asleep, began to weep. 
His tears falling hot on the feet of the 
Mahaiana woke him, and on being asked 
the cause of his distress, he repeated the 
tale Mahpa had told. 

The Maharana now began to be a little 
suspicious of Ran Mai. ThcyoungMaharana’s 
dhaya (nurse) became fearful of the future, 
and bursting with indignation at the conduct 
of the Rathors, demanded of the Rana’s 
grandmother, “ if her kin was to defraud her 
own grandchild of his inheritance.” 

The Dowager Queen spoke to her brother, 
and his reply only increased her suspicions, 
which were further strengthened by the 
assassination of Kaghavadeva, the brother 
of Chonda. An incident which occurred 
about that time confirmed those suspicions. 
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A fair maid of the Queen’s, named 
Bharmali, with whom Kao Ran Mai was in 
love, w^s one evening detained a little longer 
in the palace and went to him later than 
usual. He asked the cause of the delay, 
whereupon she said that she was not her own 
mistress, and that as soon as those whose 
servant she was, gave her leave she came 
to him. The answer annoyed the Rao, who 
was drunk. He told her she would soon 
cease to be a servant, and that those 
who cared to live in Chitor would have to 
live as her servants. And, yielding to her 
seductive charms and female art, Ran Mai, 
intoxicated with liquor as he was, confessed 
to her his designs. The loyal maid, next 
day, related the whole incident to the Queen, 
who communicated the information to the 
Maharana. All their hopes for the safety 
of Mewar and its rightful sovereign now 
rested in Chonda, and to him they at once 
turned for help. He was apprised of the 
danger to his country and was asked to come 
and save it. Chondd, who had been a silent 
but not inattentive spectator of the dai^erous 
game that was being played in the land of 
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his birth, lost no time in coming to the 
assistance of the Maharana. He sent 200 
of his followers, hunters by profession, to 
visit their families in Chitor, aqd while 
there to ingratiate themselves in the favour 
of the gatekeepers of the fortress. The 
young Maharana was asked to descend 
daily from the fort with a retinue to give 
feasts to the surrounding villages, and to 
hold the feast on the Diwali day at 
Gliosoonda. day arrived : the feast was 

held at Glio.soonda, and night came, but no 
Chonda arrived. With heavy hearts, the 
nurse, the. Pujoliit and others started 
homewai’ds, and had reached the eminence 
called Chitoi i when forty horsemen passed 
them at full gallop, and at their head was 
the chivalrous Chonda, who, by a secret sign, 
paid homage to his nephew and .sovereign. 
Chonda and hi.s band reached the Kam- 
pol Gate unnoticed, but here they were 
challenged. They said they were neigh- 
bouring chieftains and had the honour to 
escort the Maharana home. But the 
main body, of which this was the advance, 
presently coming up, the stratagem yas 
33 
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discovered. Chonda unsheathed liis sword, 
and at his well-known shout, the hunters 
wer(i speedily in action. The Bhatti chief 
in charg;) uf the principal post of Chitor, was 
killed, tliougii not before lie had launched his 
daggei* at Chonda and wtamded liiin. 

The old Kao of Mandoi’ now began to 
siteiit daijger. Fcijn ing sui prise, he sent his 
sons Jodlia (who lat('-i* founded dodlipui*), 
Kjindhal and ofhei's to live in the faleti, at 
the loot of th(' hill <ni wliieli tlui fortress is 
situated, and told them to he always on their 
guard jind nev(M‘ to coiiu^ u[) to the fort even 
if they slnmld recei V(‘ a message in Jiis name. 
Prompted by CJionda, the Maharana asked 
Ran MaJ to call Jodha and Kandhal to 
reside in the fortrt'ss, hut, the Kao made some 
excuse oi* other. Chondii and the Mahai'ana 
now decided to rid t]u‘ foit ivss of the Kathors. 

Bharmali, the Queen’s liandmaid, one 
evening in As(U% S. J500 (1443 A.D.) 
plied the Kao with liquo]*. When the 
old chief was drunk, Bharmali, who had 
been compelled to his embrace, tied him well 
to the bed with the big turban he wore. 
Tko Kao was only roused to a sense of his 
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danger when Mah}>a Pamviir, Ekka, son 
of Chaeha, and others airived. In his rage, 
by a sudden desperate movement# he got 
on his legs witli tlie pallet behind him, and 
roared like a caged lion unable to free himself 
from the meshes of the turban that tied him 
to th(! pallet. Finding all arms I'i'.moved, he 
got hold of a brass lotf'f, and with this he 
killed n of Ids 17 assailants ere he was 
killed. Mali})!!, fled as soim as Ran Mai got 
on Ids feet. Tin; othei' Rathors in the 
fortress, including Randliir. brotlier of Ran 
Mai, Satta Bbati, son of Lunkaran, and 
Randhir Surawat, were surprised and slain. 
Ran Mai was of luTculean build. His 
gigantic stature and the force of his blow 
were well known in Kajputana.. Seeing the 
stfrte of affairs a /)o?u in tlie service of Ran 
Mai, got on to the wall of the fortnvss and 
in a loud voice, cried out : — 

’sfrvT hta ^ wt wra i 

“ Your Ran Mai has been killed : Jodlai run 
for your life if you (tan.” 

Jodha and his 700 Rathors .saddktd thfiir 
horses, took up their arms find leaving 
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Bheein, who was too drunk to move, 
sprang into their saddles and made for 
Marwarl Chonda, with the memory of the 
murder of his brother Raghavadeva fresh in 
his mind started in pursuit with ten thousand 
Gehlots. A running fight ensued between 
the Rathors and the Sesodias. There were 
several encounters.* Jodha had not gone far 
when Chonda came up and a fight took place 
at Kapasan. Jodlia, after losing 200 men and 
killing 400 of the enemy, slipped away. Bar- 
jang Bliimawal, (!5harda and Chand Rao, 
sons of Aradakamal (Ran Mai’s son), Rana 
Pitha Rajawat, Shivaraj, Poorna Bliati, 
Barisaland otliers gave up their lives defend- 
ing Jodha. Jodha reached Mandal, wlicre 
Kandhal joined him, and the two brothers 
continued their flight towards Marwar. 
They reached the Someshwar Pass in the 
hills which divide Marwar from Mewar with 
only a hundred horsemen. Chonda soon came 
up, and to prevent the Rathors escaping inti> 
Marwar made a furious attack on them. The 
Rathors collected round Jodha and Kandhal 

^ The Jodhpur khyat mentions encounters at Chitori, 
Satkhamba, Kanttwaj, Kapasani and Kelwa. 

M 
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to save tlieni. Both the Sisodias and the 
Rathors dismounted and engaged iu a liand- 
to hand tight. Out of the 100 liorseiHen that 
reached the Pass, Jodha crossed it with but 
seven. With tliis remnant of the 700 horsemen 
with whom he had left Chitor, Jodlui set foot 
on the soil of Marwar. He owed his saft^ty 
to the fleetness of his ste^‘fl. 

Clionda, liow(‘.ver, did not giv(‘ up the 
pursuit, and ai*riv('d at Mandawar (Mandor) 
(tlos(.' on Jodlui's heels. fl(Mlha uual>l(‘ to make 
a stand therc‘ |)asse(l hy it. Relying on tin* 
aid of tlH‘ Bliatis of Poogal and Bikam[)ur 
he took up his abode at th(‘ village* Kahiini, 
ton miles from Bikant'r. 

The Rana’s forces took possession of 
Marwar and established thdmU all over tin* 
land, Akho Sisodia was a])])ointed fJovornor 
of Mandor, Ahado Hingolo and Mehta 
Rayangar were also attached to this fort. 
Rawat Raghavadeva, son of Hansrnal 
Chondawat, was given Sojat as jayiv and 
was made Thanadar of Chokri. Bhati Banbir, 
Chohan Jassa of Sachore and the* son* of 
Firoz Khan of Nagor were also attached to this 

37 
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Thana. Narbad, son of Ran Mai’s younger 
brother Satta, to whom Rana Mokal had given 
a Jagir ^ ith an annual rental of Rs. 1,00,000 — 
Kayalana — when Ran Mai was placed on the 
throiK^ of Mandor in 1409 A.D., remained 
loyal throughout these transactions, and the 
Mahatfuia increased bis jcujir by further 
bestowing on him an estate yielding an 
income of Rs. 50,000 a year. He took up his 
a.bod(! at Bassi, The year 1443 A.D. thus 
saw till' expulsion of the Ratliors from Chitor 
and the passing of Marwar into the possession 
of the Maharana. 


as 



CHAPTER VI. 



After a year’s stay at Kaliuui, Jodha 
bcj^an to raid Mandor. 'lis raids always 
(fost liini men and lioises without brinifiiiir 
liim any protit. Om^ day, roturnino from his 
raid, Jodlia came to a villaoi' and [)Ut up at 
tlu! liousi! of one Rakan .lat, Tlu' misti-oss 
of tlie lious(? plficed before Jodha a iJidli 
(plate) full of hot (jli (it (porridge). Jodlni at 
once thrust his hand into the centre of the 
porridge to take a inoi sel, and as the poi ridge 
was burning hot, Jodha burnt liis fingers. 
Seeing this and not knowing who the stranger 
was, the Jatni said : “ Brother, thou ait as 
devoid of sen.so as Jodha is.” Jodha was 
a.stonished to hear this remai k and asked the 
lady why she thought Jodha was without 
sense. The Jatni replied that want of 
sense in Jodha was clear from the fact 
that instead of raiding the out-lying country, 
he always went straight to attack Mandor, 
39 
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which was garrisoned by the Rana; and thus 
at every encounter lie lost liorsos and men 
without gaining his object. “ And thou, too, 
ray broiler,” added the lady, “ lacketh sense 
inasmuch as thou pattetli thy hand straight 
into the centre of the porridge and burneth thy 
fingers. If thou wouldst but begin with the 
poriidge near tlie edge wliieli is not so 
liot, thou shou]d.st have by and by the 
poii’idge in the centre of tlie plate too, as it 
is not going to run away.” 

Jodlia took this advicii to lieart and trave 
up t()wai*(ls Mandoi* and began to 

i-ai(l tlie country around. This brought 
him plundei*, and he got around liiin a body of 
horsemen. His brothers also grew up and 
began to assist him. With the lielp of tlie 
Bhatis of Kelhan, whei-e he had married, he 
began to raise disturbances in tlie country. 
He was, however, seriously handicapped by 
want of horses and lack of money. There was 
famine, too, in the land and grain was scarce. 

While Jodha was thus roaming homeless 
in Marwar, his (tountry being in the Maha- 
nma’s possession, an incident occurred which 
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roused him and put fresh energy into his acti- 
vities. The Dowager Queen of Mewar, Rao 
Ban Mai’s sister, sympathising wil^ Jodha 
in his forlorn state, one day begged the Maha- 
rana to restore Mandor to the young Rad, 
telling him how Ran Mai had come to Chitor 
to help the Maharana at a critical time, slain 
Ghacha and Maira, defeated the Mussalmans, 
raised the credit of Mewar, and was killed 
there, and that his son Jodha was now 
wandering in the jungles, homeless and 
hopeless. Such, said the lady, was the 
reward for services rendered to Mewar. 
The Maharana replied that Ran Mai had 
murdered Raghavadeva, Chonda’s brother, 
which Chonda could never forget, and that he, 
for fear of wounding Chonda’s feelings, could 
not do anything to help Jodha, but promised 
that if Jodha should take Mandor he would 
not molest him. Thus assured, the old lady 
sent a confidential messenger, a Chdran 
named Dula, to Jodha to communicate to him 
the views of the Maharana and to encourage 
him to make an effort and take Mandor. 

Chdran Asia Duld went in search, of 
Jodhd, and eventually reaching the village 

41 
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Bhadang, in the jungles of Padava, in the 
sandy desert of Marwar, he found him with 
his fifty^horsemen and some foot followers in 
the act of satisfying their hunger with the 
hdjri growing in the fields. The message 
from the Dowager Queen of Mewar acted 
like a powerful tonic on him, and he set about 
collecting means to effect his purpose. He 
Went straight to Rawat Lunkaran of Sat- 
rawa, who had 500 horses in his stables, 
and appealed to his patriotism, and reminded 
him of his duty to his kindred and 
asked for 2o0 horses. Lunkaran declined 
to give the horses, saying that he held his 
fief from tha Maliarana, who would deprive 
him of the laud if he should give him 
assistance. Disappointed by the Bawat, 
Jodha went to the Thakurani, who was a 
sister of Jodha’s mother. She was a 
Bhatyarii lady, a class well known amongst 
the Rajputs for wisdom and foresight. Seeing 
Jodha dejected, she enquired the cause. 
He told her that the Rawat had refused 
him horses of which he was in sore need. 
The Bhatyaui asked him to cheer up, saying 
the horses were all his. She sent for the 

42 
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R&wat and asked him to put certain valuables 
in the Toshdhhdnd; and when he unlocked 
the room and went in to deposit the things, 
the Thakurani promptly shut the door 
and locked him in. She then sent one 
of her maids with Jodha to the stables 
with the message that the Rawat had 
ordered that the stables were at Jodha’s 
disposal, and that the keepers were to fully 
equip any horses that he wished to take 
away. Jodha picked out 140 of the best 
steeds of Satrawa, mounted his Rajputs and 
marched away. When he was gone the 
Thakurani unlocked the door of the Tosba- 
khina. Rawat Luukaran came out boiling 
with rage, quarrelled with the Thakurani, 
scolded his Kamdars and had the keepers of 
the stables beaten, but could not get back 
the horses. ^ 

Jodh^ thus equipped went to enlist the 
support of Harba Sankhla, the celebrated 
cavalier of R«jputana, whose deeds of chivalry 

‘ The following couplet refers to the incidents*:— 

^ II 
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are sung everywhere in the country. This 
great man, a Bdla Brahmachdri (he who 
leads a life of celibacy from childhood), lived 
a life of simplicity and asceticism, and was 
ever ready to succour the distressed, help 
the weak and champion the cause of the 
oppressed. His generosity was proverbial, 
his door was open to all who sought his aid, 
his lance ever ready to go to the assistance of 
a suppliant with a just grievance. His 
house, a place of shelter to all who went 
there, provided unbounded hospitality to 
the stranger. He had been performing 
the rite of Saddvrat, at which everyone 
is shown hospitality and granted bis request. 
Jodha, with a hundred and twenty followers, 
arrived when the “ strangers’ fare ” had been 
distributed. Harbd had a hurried meal of 
mujd boiled with flour, sugar and spices 
prepared and set before the and his 

followers, who enjoyed the pottage and went 
to sleep. 

On waking, they stared at one another, 
for their moustachios were dyed with the 
evening’s meal. Harbd, however, remarked 
“ that the ^grey of age was thus metamor* 
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phosed into the tint of morn and hope, so 
would their fortunes become young and 
Mandor again be theirs.” 

Thus aided, Jodha started to recover his 
patrimony. He first attacked the Maharana’s 
thdnd of Chaukri. Raghavadeva Rathor with 
his email following fled, leaving everything 
behind, and Bhati Ranbir, Rana Visaldeva, 
Rawal Indo of the Rana’s officers were killed. 
Jodha next attacked and took Kosana, and by 
rapid marches arrived at Mandor; Two 
sons of Chanda, Kandhal and Manja, were in 
charge of the place. Despi.sing the numbers 
of the enemy, and ignorant of the fact that 
the assailants included Harba Sankhla, they 
descended sword in hand to meet them. But 
they were overpowered ; Kandhal was slain and 
Manja took to his horse and fled but was 
pursued, overtaken and slain on the way. 
Ahado Hingolo, Sisodia Eko and others were 
also slain. A chhntri still marks the place 
on the Balsainad Lake, near J odhpur, where 
Hingolo fell after performing deeds of valour. 
Chohan Jassa, Harbhain Sindhal, Visaldeva 
Parmar and the son of Firoz Khan of Nagor 
fled. Jodhd recovered Mandol. In a few: 
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days Jhe4 also seized Sojat and took up his 
abode there. Chonda would have invaded 
Marwar to take vair (revenge) — as two sons 
of his had fallen while Mandor had lost only 
one chief, Ran Mai — but abstained on learn- 
ing that the Maharana forbade it. Conscious, 
however, of tlie superior power of Mewar, 
Jodha sued for peace, and restored the rich 
province of Godwar ^ to quench the feud. 
Thus, after 7 years of occupation, Maharana 
Kumbha lost Mandor, and Jodha won it 
back by the sword. 


^ This province remained in the possession of the 
Maharanh for three centuries, only reverting to Marwar 
in the latter half of the 18th century when, owing to 
Mahratta aggression, the resources of Mewar reached a 
low ebb. 




Wk now turn to tlie foreign relations of 
Me war and see how the valiant Maharana 
not only successfully defended his country 
against the attacks, first made singly and 
when thus defeated, made in combination by 
the Kings of Malwa and Gujrat, then at the 
zenith of their power and prestige, but carried 
the war into the countries of his foes, 
humbled their pride, took from them several 
forts and cities, extended his dominions on all 
sides and became the most powerful sovereign 
of his time in India. 

In S. 1499 (A.D. 1442) the Maharana 
left Chitor to invade Haravati. Finding 
Mewar unprotected, the King of Mandu, 
Sultan Mahmud Khilji, burning with a desire 
to take revenge and to wipe off his dis- 
grace of A. D. 1440, invaded Mewar, apd 
arriving near Kumbalmer prepared to destroy 
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tlie temple of Sana Mat4 in Kelwari. A 
Rajput chieftain named Dip Singh collected 
his warriors and opposed the Sultan. For 
seven days Dip Singh successfully repulsed 
all attempts of the Sultan’s army to take 
possession of the temple. On the seventh 
day, Dip Bitiglo. was kiWed and tVve temple fell 
into the hands of the Sultan, He rozed it 
to the ground, burnt the stone image of the 
Mata and used the lime with betel leaves. 
Flushed with this small success, he started 
for Chitor, and leaving a part of his army to 
take the fortress, advanced to attack the 
Maharana, sending his father, Azam Huma- 
yun, towards Mandsaur to lay waste the 
Maharana’s country. 

When the Maharana heard of these 
events, he left Haravati to return to his 
dominions and came upon the Sultan’s army 
near Mandalgarh. A battle was fought here 
without any decisive result. ' A few days 
later the Maharana made a night attack on 

* Feiishta (Vol. IV, p. 210), says the Sultan ob- 
tained a victory and the Maharana retired to Chitor, 
while the historians of Bajputana say that the Sultan 
was defeated. ^ 
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the Sultan who was utterly defeated and fled 
towards ManduJ 


To rtilrieve this disaster, Mahmud, set 
about pi cparing another army, and four years 
later, on 20th Rajab H. 850 (Kartik Badi 
5th, S. 1503) 11-12 October 1446 A.D., he 
went towards Maiidalgarli witli a lajgo army. 
The Maharaua's nriuy attacked Jiiiii while he 
was crossing the river Banas, and having 
defeated him drovti liim back to Mandu.^ 
E'er about 10 years after this defeat, 
Mahomed Kliilji did not venture to take the 
ottensivc^ against tlie Maharana. 

^ Vtr Vinod of Maharnahopadhyarya Kaviraj Shamal- 
das, part I., p. 325. Feriahia says the Sultan returned 
without molestation to Mandu.” — Vol. IV, p. 210. 

• Vir Vinod, p. 325. — Feriahta, in conformity with 
the practice of Persian historians, who ignore or try to 
whitewash defeats and unfavourable issues, says (Vol, 
IV., p. 210) that the Sultan returned after taking Naz- 
i*ana. This is obviously far from true. For^ had the 
Sultan obtained a victory and concluded peace after 
receiving Nazrana. why should he have, as stated by 
Ferishta (Vol. IV^, p. 215), sent Taj Khan with eight 
thousand cavalry aud 20 elephants to attack Chi tor with- 
out cause from Bayana, where he had gone immediately 
after his return to Maiidu. Had the Sultan achieved a 
victory, we should not have found him (as will be seen 
later) asking the King of Gujrat for help, and proposing 
to him after his defeat an offensive alliance against tBe 
Maharana. Ferishta further says ( Vol. I V^. . p. 222) that 
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Ill 1 455 A.D. tlie state of aftkirs at Ajmer 
drew his attention to it. This important 
city — “the heart of Kajputana” — is a place 
of the greatest strategical importance in 
Upper India. It stands at the summit of 
the plateau which marks the highest eleva- 
tion on the plains of Hindustan. Its political 
importance is })roved by the fact that every 
power aspiring to dominate the country has 
first taken [)os.session of it. and used it as a 
ladder to mount to [)olitieal supremacy in 
India. Its religious im}H>rtance is due to the 
existence of Puslikar in its environs, and the 
Mausoleum of Kliwaja Muiuuddin Chishti 
in the town. The death of Swaiiii Dayauaiid 
Saraswati at Ajmer invests the place with 
peculiar im[)ortaiice in the eyes of reformed 
Hinduism. 

During the reign of Maharaiia Mokal, 
Rao Kan Mai of Mandor wrested this 
stronghold from the Sultans of Delhi and 
restored it to Mewar. Acting on the advice of 

Mahin\i<l wished fuuiid a town in Mewar and name 
it Khiljipur, l)ut tliat as the Maharana tendered a 
Na/rana he returned to Mandu witliout doing so. Does 
lifts letiirn not plainly show that Mahiimil returned 
foiled in his attcinpt ! 
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Pancholi Kheiiisi, Ran Mai scMitliiin out with 
a picked force of Rathf>r.s : and under the 
pretence of conveying a daughter to the 
Viceroy of Ajinei', he introduced his men 
into that renowned fortress, tlie ancieiit 
stronghold of the, (yliohans, putting the garri- 
son to the sword and slaying Salim Shah, 
King of Multan, who had gone on pilgrimagj' 
to Ajmer after killing Ciioonda, father of Ran 
Mai at Nagor. Khemsi was rewai-ded with 
the grant of the towuiship of Khatoo, then 
lately captured from the Kaimkhaiu^cs. ' 

In A. D. 145r) Mahmud Kliilji having 
received representations tliat all Mulunn- 
madan religious practices had been foi hidden 
in Ajtner- by the Hindu Governor of the 
place, and receiving promises of help from its 
Mussalman residents, undertook an expedi- 
tion against that city. Sending the bulk of 
his army against Mandsaur to engage the 
Maharana’s forces, he advanced and attacked 
Ajmer. Gajadhar Singh, the Governor of the 
fort of Ajmer, defended the fort for fou» days, 

* The Jodhpur Khyat. 

^Feriabta, Vol. lY., page 222. 
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and then, despising the foe’s forces, he cauie 
out and attacked the Sultan’s army. He was 
killed after performing deeds of valour and 
slaying numbers of the enemy. As his men 
were retiring into the fort, the Sultan’s men 
mixed themselves among the Kajputs and 
entered it also. The Sultan thus obtained 
possession of the fort but “not without sus- 
taining severe loss.” ' He appointed Khwaja 
Naimat-ullah as Governor of the fort, with 
the title of Saif Khan, and himself went 
towards Mandalgarh. 

As he approached the river Banas, the 
Maharana’s army came out of the fort and 
fell upon the Sultan, who sustained a severe 
defeat and fled to Mandu.'' 

*Feriahta, Vol. IV., page 222. 

'■“Ferishta says ; “ llaiiu Kumbha, at the head of a 
body of Rajputs, attacked one flank of the king’s army 
under Taj Khan and sent another body to attack that 
under Ali Khan. A severe engagement ensued in con- 
sequence, when the retreat was mutually sounded. On 
the following morning the Malwa oflScers persuaded the 
king of the necessity of his army retiring into quarters, 
both on account of the reduced numbers and the wret- 
ched state of the camp equipment, now rendered almost 
useless, ^bich circumstances, together with the approach 
of the rainy season, induced Sultan Mahmud to return 
to Mandu.” — Briggs Ferisbta, Vol. IV, p. 223. Mr. 
Briggs in a footnote says : The drawn battle mentioned 
by the Malwa historians must be deemed a defeat.” 
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Tlu! same year (A. 1). 1455) Feroz 
Khan, Sultan of Nagor, died.' He belong- 
ed to tlu; family of the kings of (.lujrat, and 
was originally Governor of the province of 
Nagor, under the Sultan.s of 1 )elhi. He had, 
however, thrown off his allegiance to Delhi 
and become independent. On his death, his 
elder sou, Shams Khan, succeeded him, but 
his younger son, Mujahid Khan, deposed him 
and prepared to take his life. Shams Khan 
rted to Kaua Kumbha foi' shelttw -and help. 
Kumbha, who had long had designs on 
Nagor, gladly embraced this opportunity of 
carrying theta out, .and agreed to plact; 
Shams Khan on the throne of Nagor on the 
condition thtit lie acknowledged Kumbha’s 
.supremacy by demolishing [lart of the batth;- 
ments of the fort of that place. Shams 
Kban accepted the terms. * The Mahti- 
rana marched with .a large army to Nagor, 
dofetited Mujahid, wlio Hod towards Gujrtit. 
and placed Shams Kh.an on the oMi of 

‘Ferishta, Vol. IV., page 40 (Cal. Kdituni ef 1910). 

'^Bayley's Gujrat, page 148, •> 

•‘Forishta, Vol. IV., page 40. Also Bayley^H His- 
tory of Gujrat, page 148, footnote. 

‘Ferishta, Vol. IV., page 41. 
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Nagor, and demanded of him the fulfilment of 
the condition. As preparations were being 
made for tlio demolition of the battlements 
one of tl>e old Patlian Sardars of Shams Khan 
cried out ; “Would that Firoz liad a daughter 
instead ol a son, for even she would not have 
allowed lier fatlici' to lx; disgraced by permit- 
ting the dismantling of the fortifications of 
the fort.”' On this, Sliams Khan humbly 
prayed to tin' Maharana to spare the fort just 
then, foi- otherwise his nobles would kill him 
after the Maharana was gone. He promised 
to demolisli tlie battlements himself later on. 
The Mahai-ana granted this prayer and 
returned to Mtnvar. 

No sooner, however, had Kumbha reached 
Kumbhalgarh than Shams Khan, instead of 
demolishing, began to strengthen the fortifica- 
tions of Nagoi-. This bjought Kumbha on the 
scene again with a. large army. Shams Khan 
was driven out of Nagoi-, which passed into 
Kumbha’s })ossession. The Maharana now 
demolished the fortifications of Nagor and 
thus carried out his long-cherished design. 

^ Bay ley’s History of Gujrat, page 148, foatnote. 
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He took away from the treasury of Shams 
Khan a large store of precious stones, jewels 
and other valuable things. The Eklimja Ma- 
hatmya composed during Kumbha’s lifetime, 
says that he “ defeated the King of the Shakas 
(Mussalmans), put to tliglit Mashiti (Muja- 
hid ?), slew the hemes of Nagpur (Nagor), des- 
troyed* the fort, tilled up the moat round the 
fort, eapturcd elepliaiits, imprisoned Shaka 
women and punislied countless Mussulmans, 
tic gained a victory over tin! King of 
Gujrat. burnt the city - (Nagor) with all the 
mo.sques therein, liberated twelve hikhs of 
cows from the Moslems, made the lainl a 
pasture for cows and gave Nagor for a time 
to Brahmans.” ** He carried away the gates 
of the fort and an image of Hanuman from 
Nagor, which he [daeed at the principal gate 
of the fortress of Kumbhalgarh, calling it the 
Hanuman Pol. 

^ The Chitorgarh Kirtintambha Inscription repeats 
these facts, and adds tliat he destroyed “the great 
mosque built by Sultan Firoz, which showed Moslems 
the way to Nagor” (verse 19). Verse 2*J says “he 
uprooted the Mussahuaii tree of Nagor and destroyed it 
with all its mosques.” 

- Commentary oii the Gita Govinda^ vrrst^s 60-(>2, 
also reiterate these things. 

* {Sec also Chitoigarh KirtiatamOha Inscription, 
do 
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Shams Khciii tied to Aliinedabad, taking 
with him his daughter, whom ,he gave to 
Sultan Qutl)-ud*diii to wife/ The Sultan 
thereupon espoused his cause and sent a large 
army under Rai Ram Chandar and Malik 
Gadday to take back Nagor.* The Maha- 
rana allowed the army to apjn'oacOi Nagor, 
when lie came out, and after a severe en- 
gagement, inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Gujrat army, annihilating it. Only remnants 
of it readied Ahmedabad, to carry the news 
of the disaster to the Sultan.'’’ 

The Sultan n<»w took the ri(dd in person, 
determined to wrest Nagor back I'roni the 
Maharana, TJie Maharana advanced to meet 
him and came to Mount Abu. 

In S. 15 to (A.JJ. 145G) tJie Sultan of 
Gujrat ‘‘despairing of reducing Chitor”'* 
arrived near Abu and sent his Commander-in> 

* jBa^^yy's Ciujrat, 1 11). Forislita, Vol. IV., 

page 11. 

* Ibid, Bombay tbizetteer, Vol. T., page :il2, has 
Anup Olyind Maiiik and Malik Gadai. 

’‘Bombay Gazetteer, page 212, Ferishta Vol. IV., 
page 41. 

Brigg's Ferishta, Vol. IV, page 41. 
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Chief, Malik Shaaban Iinad-ul-Mulk, with a 
large army, to take the fort of Abu, and him- 
self marched upon the fortress of Kumbhal- 
garh. Kumbha, aware of this plan, can*e 
out, attacked and “defeated Imad-ul-Mulk 
with great slaughter,” ' and by forced marches 
reached Kumbhalgarh before the Sultan 
arrived there. 

The Deoras of Sirohi, wlio had been dis- 
possessed of Abu by Kumbha, seized this 
opportunity when Kumbha was embroiled 
with the Sultan of Gujrat, and took posses- 
sion of Abu." 

Imad-ul-Mulk returned discomfited to the 
Sultan, and both arrived at the foot of the hill 
on which is perched the fortress of Kumbhal- 
garh. The Maharana sallied out of the 
fortress and attacked and defeated the Sultan, 

’ Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, page 'ii'Z. Also 
Bayley’s History of Gujrat, page 149. 

" The Mirati Sikandari states that the Sultan had 
the fort evacuated hy Kumbha and gave it to thg Deoras 
of Sirohi. .f’erisAia, however, states (Vol. IV, page 41) 
that the Raja of Sirohi, who was a relation of the 
Maharana met the Sultan in battle but was defeated,,and 
that the Sultan then went away towards Kumbhalgarh. 
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who sustained a heavy loss, and hopeless ot 
taking this stronghold, retired* to Qujrat. 

The Sultans of Malwa and Gujrat, thus de- 
feated by the Maharana, now resolved to com- 
bine and invade Mewar. Sultan Qutb-ud-din 
was met, on liis way back to A.hmedabad, by 
Taj Khan, ambassador from Mahmud Khilji, 
Sultan of Malwa, wlio proposed a fonnal 
ofiensive allianct; against the Maharana who 
had destroyed the Mussalmau Chiefship of 
Nagor and had injured them both. The King 
of Gujrat eagerly listened to the proposal and 
accepted the terms of the alliance, which was 
ratified at Chanpaner by Sheik) i Nizam-ud- 
din and Malik-ul- Ulema ’on behalf of Sultan 
Mahmud, and by Qazi Hisam-ud-din on behalf 
of Qutb-ud-din, towards the close of the year 
A. D. 1456.' It was agreed between the 
two kings that the southern pai’t of Mewar 
contiguous to Gujrat was to be attached to 


I BfSmbay Gazetteer, page 342. 

’ Bi'igg’s Ferishta, Vol. IT, page 43. liaylcy’s Gujrat, 
page 150, footnote. 
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Gujrat; and Mewar proper, Ajmer and Ahir- 
wara, to Malwa. 

In pursuance of this treaty, a simultaneous 
attack was made by the allied kings of Malwa^ 
and Gujrat the following year (A.D. 1457). 
Qutb Shah advanced towards Kurnbhalgarh, 
while Mahmud Khilji advanced towards 
Chitor and reached Mandsaur. The Maliarana 
wanted to dispose of Mahmud first, but finding 
that Qutb-ud-din had come near Kumbhal- 
garh, advanced to meet him first. Qntb-ud-din 
had chosen a strong position and the Maha- 
rana, after an indecisive action, fell back on a 
better position flanked by his native hills. 
Qutb-ud-din encouraged, advanced and an 
engagement took place which lasted for two 
days. After the first day’s engage nnent, both 
armies retired to their camps for tlie night : 
the dead bodies were cremated or buried, and 
the wounded were tended. With the break 
of day the battle was renewed, and as the 
Maharana’s army had the support of the hills 
behind them, while tlie Sultan’s army was in 
the open, the latter suffered severely and left 
the field completely vanquished. The Suljban 
had to fight hard for his life but eventually 
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retired in safety. Thus, though the Maharana 
suffered a heavy loss, the Sultan was defeated 
and returned to Gujrat.' 

^ ^Ferishta (Vol. IV, page 42) says that the Sultan 
on receiving 14 rads, of gold loaded on two elephants and 
some other things as presents made peace with the 
Maharana and returned home ! This is Fersihta’s way of 
glossing over a defeat. For Ferishta does not state what 
“ seasonable donation ” the Sultan of Malwa, the ally of 
the Gujrat King, received as his share of the spoils of 
war or offering of peace. It is hardly possible to believe 
that this powerful combination of two monarchs, each 
burning with a desire to completely crush the common 
foe, should invade the enemy’s country from both sides 
and open the campaign with such confidence and pride, 
achieve a triumphant victory and yet the net result 
of it should be the gain to only one of the allies of 14 
mds. of gold, two elephants and some nondescript 
things ! ! ! It is conceivable that the Sultan took with 
him the spoils of some of the temples destroyed by him 
and the plunder of Sirohi, and some annalist has des- 
cribed the gold and the nondescript things as nazrana 
or tribute. The Mirati Sikandari says that three months 
after this, the Maharana invaded Nagor, when Qutb-ud- 
din again came to Mewar, and after plundering some 
villages returned to Ahmedabad. It is difficult to believe 
that if the Maharana had been defeated in this war he 
would have dared attack Nagor within three months of his 
defeat, or, that Qutb-ud-din who had been victorious 
would have retired satisfied after indulging in a little 
plundering freak without exacting substantial penalty or 
otherwise taking severe revenge for this presumption on 
the part of the Maharana. The Mirati Sikandari^ indeed, 
says that the Sultan of Mandu returned home, having 
received from the Rana the district of Mandsaur and 
several other pargannas adjacent to the territories of 
Malwa. That the victor should get only a little gold 
and the spectator whole districts of the country of the 
vanquish^ ! Another historian, however, comes nearer 
* fiOt 
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The King of Malwa also retired to his 
territory foiled in his attempt, and was able 
neither to recover the territory previously 
conquered and joined to Mewar by Kumbha, 
nor to conquer any part of the Mahai’ana’s 
country.’ He had been so often defeated that 
after this unsuccessful attempt to retrieve his 
fallen fortunes, he gave up all hope of success 
against the Maharana, and though he lived for 
10 years after this defeat, he never again 
ventured to invade Mewar. ' 

the truth. “ Tarikhi Alfi sckmiis rather to intimate that 
Qutb-ud-din made his own terms and left Mahmud to 
shift for himself’^ — Bayleys Oujrat, pa^o 151, footnote. 
The Commentary on Gita Goviml distinctly states that 
the two kinp;s were defeated and driven out of Mowar 
by the valiant Maliarana. 

^ Ferishta says (Vol. IV, page 224) that Mahmuil 
left for Mandalgarh on 20 Muharram H. 861 (A. 1). 
1856), and took it on 25 Zilhijj H. 862 (1458 A. 
D.) ! It is further state/I that Mahmud advanced 
towards Chi tor on 5 Muharrum 11. 86,3 (1458 A. D.) 

and sent his son, Prince Ghay^as-ud din, towards Bhilwara, 
and that the Prince afttir a severe action took the fort 
of Kasundi and then returned to Mandu to join bis 
father. Is return home without concluding a triumph- 
ant peace a sign of victory ! 

*In S. 1518 (A. D. 1461) Mahmud Khilji did 
indeed go towards Kumbhalgarh but dared iidl attack 
it. He passed on to Dungarpur, received two lakhs from 
the Raja as Faujkharch and returned to Mandu. — 
Ferishta, Vol. IV, page 225. * 
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Sultan Qutb-ud-din did not long survive’ 
this defeat. He died on 25th May A.D. 1459 
and was succeeded by Daud Shah in the 
following year. 

About this time, the Hards of Buudi, 
Bhandd and Sdndd, by a stratagem took pos- 
session of Amargarli and gave some trouble 
to the Rajputs of Mandalgarh. Tlie Maha- 
rana, therefore, attacked and took Araargarh, 
where a large number of the Hdrds, including 
Toghji, the Governor of the Port, were killed. 
The Maharana then laid siege to Bundi. 
Bhanda and Sandii thereupon came to the 
Maharana, sued for pardon and begged him 
to spare Bundi. The magnanimous Maha- 
rana granted their prayers, and after receiv- 
ing Faujkharcli .and a fine, r("turned to 
Chitor.' 

The l)eoras ot Sirohi had thrown otf the 
yoke of the Maharana and taken possession 
of Abu in A.D. 1458. The Maharana 

’ Brigg’a Ferishta, Vol. TV, page 43. 

*THe Kumbhalgarh Inscription, verse 265, states 
that the Maharana vanquished the Har4s and received 
a tribute from them. The Maharana lived for 8 years 
aft£r the date of the Inscription. 
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therefore sent an expedition against them, 
under Narsingh Dodiya, son of Rao Shalji, 
who subjugated them, and, under the orders 
of the Maharana, constructed a palace and a 
lake at Abu.‘ 

In S. 1524 (A.D. 1467) reports reached 
the Maharana that the Mussahnans had 
begun to kill cows in Nagor. He therefore 
started with fifty thousand liorseraen to 
attack Nagor. After putting thousands of 
the enemy to the sword, he captured the 
foi’t and carried away a number of elephants, 
horses and otlua' valuables as spoils of war. 
The Governor of Nagor fled to the Court of the 
Sultan of Almiedabad, who advanced in the 
direction of Sirohi with a large army, and, 
after plundering that part of the country, 
turned towards Kumbhalgaih. The Maha- 
rana also advanced with his Rajputs and 
defeated the Sultan, who turned towards 
Malwa, and, through that country, returned 
to bis capital.' 

WTW fWWT WT’IT llWW finjT II 

Ferishta places this expedition in A.D. 115^^. 

6S 




I'r is said that an astrologer had told Kumbha 
that he would die by tlie hand of a Chdran,^ 
whereupon the Maharatia expelled the whole 
community from Mewar and confiscated 
their lands. Trince Rai Mai ^ befriended 
them and wa.s involved hi their disgrace. 
He too was banished. A, few days before his 
death, however, the Maharana granted the 
Chdrans permision to return to Mewar. 

In A.D. 14G8, while Kumbha was one 
day seated on the edge of a masonry tank, 
called Mamadeva, near the temple of Kum- 
bhaswarai at Kumlihalgarh, which he had 
built ten years before, his eldest son, Udai 
Karan, stole up to him and treacherously 
stabbed him to death. 

The motive for this wicked deed might 

^ A‘‘ community whose members write poetry, remain 
in attendance on Rajputs, and sing their glorious deeds. 

He was the eldest son of Kumbha by his queen 
Kumbhaldevi. See Chitorgarh Inscription, t. IJJO. 
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be the fear that Ral Mai might ho restored 
to favour and possibly block the miscreant's 
way to the throne ; or, Kumbhi's enemies, 
unable io overcome him by force, put up his 
son to do the wicked de(d, promising hihi 
assistanct' to get the tlirone, as was done in 
the case of Maharaja Ajit Singh of Marwar 
in the 18th century, wh^^n his son, Abhai 
Singh, was persutided to get his father mur- 
dered. XTdai Karan is known in history as 
“ Udo the Hatidro'' 

Thus, after a reign of y»‘ai*s — a reign 

full of glory and splendour- -Kumbha de- 
y)arted from this wo ld, leaving behind him a 
name which is lionoured in liistory, and 
remembered to this day as that of one of 
the greatest sovereigns who evei* ruled in 
India. The Kumbhalgarh Inscription says 
that ‘‘he was the root of the tree of righteous- 
ness, home of virtue and purity, support of 
wealth, birthplaci^ of truth, abode of pro- 
wess, limit of constancy and fortitude, and 
a representative of Kalpad/nima (the tree in 
Heaven which grants all desires). ^ His 
charities were greater than those of the 
famous IHji Bhoj and Karan/' 
fift 
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His military achievements, of which any 
sovereign might be proud, have not often been 
surpassed in India. His high moral culture 
^prevented him from emulating the deeds of a 
Timur or an Alla-ud-din Khilji and carrying 
fire and sword from one end of the country 
to the other. His genius was equal to 
achieving far greater feats of military glory 
than what he accomplished, but his heart, 
susceptible to the finer feelings of humanity, 
abhorred all unnecessary bloodshed, ruin and 
destruction, and he undertook only such 
military operations as were absolutely neces- 
sary for the protection of his country, or as 
duty enjoined. Fortune constantly smiled oii 
him : he was ever victorous in war. Inscrip- 
tions found in Chitor, Kumbhalgarli, Ranpuv 
and Abu show that he defeated all his 
enemies, reduced some to bo his vassals aud 
incorporated portions of the territories of 
others with his own. He captured Bundi,* 
Bamoda^ and conquered Haravdti.^ He 

^ Ranpur Inscription: Achfieological Survey of India, 
Annual ^port for 1907-08, pp. 214-17. 

• Kumbhalgarh Inscription (unpublished) iu the 
Udaipur Museum. 

♦ * Kaviraj Shyaraaldas’ Fir Vinod. Also K umbhal- 

garh Inscription. 

* 
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captured and incorporated with Mewar, 
Maudalgarh,' Sinhapur,' Khatou, Jaua and 
Chatsoo,* the whole of the district of Toda, 
and Ajmer.- He made the Sap^alaksba’ 
country, including Sambhar, his tributary, and 
imposed a tax on the salt'* produced there. 
He imposed a tax on the “salt mines” at 
Didwuua and conquered tht; city of Naraina.® 
Ho conquered Naradiyanagar' (Nai war), Yag- 
napui' (Jahazpur),' Malpum, Yoginipur' (Ja- 
war) and Dungarpur,* driving out Hao Gopal. 
He burnt down Vrandavatipur and took the 
hill fort of Gargarat,' now called Gangadhar 
(in Jhallawar), vide the Inscription of S. 480 
(A.D. 423), Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 
Vol. Ill, p. 75. He “burnt Mallaranyapur, 
Sinhapuri, and Ratnpur and destroyed seve- 
ral kings.”* He killed the enemy and took 
Mandowar' (Mandor). He conquered Amra- 
dadri (Amber) and won the battle of Kotrst' 


^ Kumbhalgarh Inscription (unpublishe*!) in the 
Udaipur Museum. 

“ Ranpur Inscription : Achteological Survey of India 
Annual Report for 1907-8, pp. 214-15. * 

® Chitorgarh Inscription, a part of which is given in 
Cunningham's A. S. Reports, Vol, XXIII. 
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aud took Maiidalkar (Mandalgarh). He 
took Giripur. He conquered Sarangpur, 
taking “numberless Turk women prisoners 
and humbled the pride of Muhamfftad, its 
ruler, who had slain his master and become 
king of the placje.”' He conquered Hamirpur 
and married the daugliter of its king, Ranbir 
captured tlie hilly countiy of \"ardhaman^ 
(Badiior^) fioin the Mers; took Anirdaehal (?) 
^And (x)iiquere(l tlu* Jaiikacliah hill from the 
King of Malwa and built a fort on it; lie eon- 
(juered and occu[)ied tlu‘ territory oi‘ the 
►Sultan of l)elhi." He conciuered Gokarana 
Mountain and subjugated tlie kingdom of 
Abu* (v. 11) and built Aclialgarld on the top of 
it (v. 1 2), and made the Deora chief his vassal ; ^ 
he conquered Gagrom (in Kotah), Visalpur^ 
and razed to the ground JJlianyanagar^ and 
destroyed K I laiidel He (conquered tlie famous 
fortress of Ranthambhor.^ He took away the 
whole of the wealth and kingdom of MuzafFar^ 

^ Kumbhalgarli liiacription (unpublished) in the 
Udaipur Museum. 

* Ranpur Inscription : Arcluieological Survey of India, 
Annual Report for 1907-8, pp. 214-15. 

® Chitorgarh liiscriptioii, a part of which is given in 
(Junninghain’s A.S. Reports, Vol. XXIII. 

. Ekluiga Mahatmaya. 
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and humbled his pride (v. 7); conquered Nagor 
(Marwar)' and plundered Jaiigaludesha* 
(country west of Ajmer) and incorporated 
God war” with his dominions. He repeat- 
edly defeated the kings of Malwa andGujrat' 
singly and once combined*^ and was called 
tlie Hindu Suvatnhr (Sultan), and was pre- 
sented the Umbrella of royalty^ by the 
kings of Delhi and Ouji'at/ wltosc. teri’itories 
lie liad c*oiU|Uered. He was known to the 
world as liajaguru,^ Ddufigara, (VidpuujH ni 
(Master of Arehery), and SniUujurn (Master 
of Mountains) and Parwna (turu (Great 
Master).' 

^ Kuuibbalgai'li Inscription ^unpublished) in the 
Udaipur Museum. Also Chitorgarh iTiscription. 

“ Kaviraj 8hyamaldas‘ Fi> Viuod. 

•’^Chitorgarh Inscription, a part of which is given in 
Cunninghani^s A. 8. Reports, Vol. XXIII. The Chitor- 
garh Inscription (verse 17 says that he burnt Gujrat, 
conquered the ruler of Malwa (Muliainmad) and de.stioycd 
his pride. Further on (verse 171) Kumbhii is styled 
Agastyamuni (swallower) of the armies of the Sultans 
of Gujrat and Malwa. 

* Ranpur Inscription : Archieolugical Survey of India. 
Annual Report for 1907-S, pp. 214-15. # 

•’ Chitorgarh Inscription, v. 140, where hi*, is called 
the chief ornament of the kings of the North, East and 
West, * 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Kumbha’s Monuments. 

L 

i 

Kumbha 

WHS a great commander and a 


great king. Jle not only greatly extended 
the boundaries of Mewar but immensely 
strengthened its defences and adorned it with 
works of art. Colonel Tod says : “ He tri- 

umphed over tlie enemies ot his race, fortified 
l\is country wltli strongholds, embellished it 
with temples, and with the superstructure of 
her fame laid the foundations of his own,”^ 
Of the 84 fortresses for the defence of 
Mewar, 3*J were erected by Kumbha. He 
fortified the passes between the Western fron- 
tier of Mewar and Abu and erected the fort of 
Vasanti. He founded Vasantapur (v. 8) 
and built seven lakes near it in the vicinity of 
Anhalkund of Vashishta" in Sirohi (near 
Abu). He built the fort of Machan to 
defend the Shera N ulla and Devagarh against 

^ Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 290. 

•- Chitorgarh Kirtis^fiamba Insciiption. 
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the Mers of Aravalli. He built the fort of 
Kolana, near Aioba Bbawani, and the fort of 
Vairat near Baduor, and rebuilt the fort of 
Ahore (in Mowar), which had been first Imilt 
by his ancestor Karan Singh, iind named it 
Kalash Meru. He built various other forts 
to overawe the Bhumia Bliils of Joru and 
Panora, and defined the boundaries of Mewar 
and Marwar.” ' 


PORTS. 

He constructed in 1452 A.D. (S. 1.509, 
Magh Sudi 1 5th) a citadel on a jx-ak of 
Mount Abu, since well known as Achalagarh- 
within the fortress of the ancient Paramar 
kings of this country, wlujre In^ often resided. 

“ The traveller would find the ruined 
towers of Achalgarh buried in the dense 
masses of cloud that .sunound him. Tlie first 
pol (gate) of this ancient fortiess is th«; 
Hanuman Pol, which is composed of two 
noble towers built witli huge blocks of granite, 
black with the rude blasts of som<; ,1,000 

* Tod’s Rajasthan. Vol. I, p. 290. 

’ Eklinga Mahatmya, .SI. 64 and the (Ihitorgarh \ns 
cription, Plate XXI, Cunningham’s A.S.R., Vol. XXIII. 
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winters. The towers had been connected at 
the top by a guard room, and the gate served 
as the entrance to the lower fort, whose 
^dilapidated walls an; discernable up the 
irregular ascent. Another portal called the 
Champa Pol, from a noble Champi tree 
(ilose to it, which formerly denominated the 
“Gate of Wisdom,” conducts to the inner 
fortress. The first object that strikes the 
view on passing the latter gati' is the Jain 
temple to Paraswanath. erected at the sole 
expense of a banker of Miindoo. Its columns 
are of the same character as those of the 
ancient shrine of Ajmer. 

“ The upper fortress is attributed to 
Kumbha. But he piobably only repaired 
this, the Donjon of ..Vchalgarh. which, with 
the interior works, is of the most remote 
anti(]uity. There ai e the ruins of a granary, 
the lihwular of Koombha Kana., coated within 
with a very strong cement. Close on the 
left is the palace of Oka JElani, his queen, so 
designated from being of Oka Mandal, near 
the Land’s End of the Hindus. A small 
lake in the keep is called Sawan Bhadoon, 
ts 
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and well merits the name of the two chief 
months of the monsoon, for in the middle of 
June it is yet full of water. On the most 
elevated knoll to the east are the remains of 
an alarm tower which still bears Kumbha s 
name. From this point the eye, occasionally 
piercing the swift scudding clouds, has glimp- 
ses of the ruined altars and palaces of tlie 
bravo race wlio ou the spot whence 1 surveyed 
them, had fought and bled in their defence/’^ 

An equestrian statue of Kana Kumbha 
with those of tw(» other Maharanas and a 
bigger one of the Pui ohit or the family priest 
of Kumbha in a humble straw shed on the 
descent from Achalgarh to Dilwara still 
receive divine honours. 

At Abu, Kumbha built the temple of 
Kurribhaswami (which still stands) and a 
large tank named Rarnakund in front of it.^ 

He excavated four other tanks there.* He 
remitted the pilgrim tax levied at Abu. ' 

The highest monument of Kumbha's 
military and constructive genius, however, is 

^ Tod's Travels in Western Bajputana. 

* Kumbha's Chiiorgarh Kirtistamhha InKcription 
(V. 12 and 13). 
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the wonderful fortress of Kuinbhalgarh, or 
Kumbhaliner, second to none in strategical 
importance or historical renown. It was to 
this impregnable fortress that the Maharanas 
of Mewar always turned thei}* eyes, when 
Udaipur Ijecaiue unsafe and Chitor unten- 
abl(^ It is to Kurnbluiliuer that every 
Maliuraiia from Udai Singli to Kaj Siugli 
sent the royal household when the imtire 
iniglit of the Alughal Eir)|nre was directed 
to tile destruction of their country. It 
Was tlic ambition oi* Akbar the Great to 
take it, wlien his hosts, led by the greatest of 
his geiMM’als, tlu; ictto\V(‘d llaja Man of 
Amber ami supported by the armies of llie 
Kathors of Marwar, the Chohaiis of Sirohi, 
the Kuchliwahas of Auiher (Jaipur) and 
otlier Kajput ('hiefs, suiTOunded tlie country 
of the immortal Pratap. 

The cunning (»f Akbar succeeded in 
raising against this devoted land all its 
Rajput neighbours, and the fortress fell. It 
was, however, recovered, and the successors 
of Akbar- - Jahangir with all his vain glory, 
and Aurang/ieb with all his daft and 
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cunning, — Tailed tc make any imprijssion on 
tliis historic fortress, Wlicu Prince Khurrum, 
ennobled with the title of Shah dahaii (king 
of the woi ld), with all the resources that ihe 
empire could command, su[>p<»r1ed by the 
Emperor Jahangir at the basi* of t)[)tjratioiJs 
(Aj Taer), overran the country <d* Pratap's 
noble son, Anna: or wlam that destroyei* 
of the Moghul Empir4\ tli<‘ great Aurang- 
zeh, (rollecting tin? Imju'rial aiinies from 
all paris of the Empii'c, vainly launched 
his legions against the chivalrous Rana 
Raj Singh in an attem))t to dt^prive this 
sacred soil of its anci<‘nt indoptmdtaice : 
this stronghold, tlii* 4‘vcr nnnnorable 
Kunihbalgarli, ])r(»vided shelt^n* to those who 
were dear to the uohle defenders of their 
fatherland. This fortress, which has played 
a part in histoiy, seldom rivalled and never 
surpassed, was the bulwark of Mewar 
tliroughout the Mughal rule in India. 

Kumbhalgarh and the Kirtistambha at 
Chitor are the two pillars on which the fame 
of Kumbha as a great commander and a 
great sovereign rests. Kumbhalgarh, situat- 
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ed in 25° 9' N. and 73° 35' E, about 60 miles 
north of Udaipur, stands on a high peak of 
the most westerly range of the Aravalli hills, 
t on the site of an ancient stronghold, which, 
according to tradition, was built by the 
famous Jain King Samprati, who flourished 
in the second century of the Christian era. 
Kumbha began the construction in S. 1500 ' 
(1443 A.D.) and it was completed in the dark 
half of Chakra S. 1515' (A.D. 1458). The 
palace built by Kumbha and rebuilt by the 
present Maharana stands 3,568 feet above sea 
level, and commands an extensive and fine 
view of the wild and rugged scenery of the 
Aravallis*'* and the sandy plains of Mar war. 
Below this peak on every side and enclosed 
within a high battlemented wall several feet 
thick, the uneven ground is studded with nu- 
merous old temples and reservoirs, barracks for 
the garrison, grain stores and other domed 
buildings. In the central open space of the 
> fort, on a conical hillock, stands the inner 

’ Q))itorgarh Inscription. Cunningham’s Archseol ; S. 
Reports, Vol. XXIII, plate 21. 

* The names of the several neighbouring hills are 
given in the Ghitorgarh Inscription as Nila, Shweta, 
Hemkttt, Himyat, Nishad, Qandhamadan. 
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fort of Katargarh. It is crowned with a 
palace called the tThdli-kd-Mdlid or palace of 
the Jhali queen. 

> 

There are seven gates leading up to the 
fort. The principal (extei ior) one, called the 
Hanumau Pol, from the image of the God 
whicli, with the gates, was brought by 
Kumbha from Nagor and set up there, faces 
the south at the head of a road whicli winds 
gradually up through the gorge from the 
town of Kail wara at its base a place of great 
historical interest. Between Kailwara and 
the Hanuman Pol there are two gates, the first 
being Aret Pol, or barrier thrown across the 
first narrow ascent about a mile from Kail- 
wara. The second is called the Hulla Pol ; 
the third is the Hanumtin Pol. between which 
and the summit there are four more gates, 
viz., the Gate of Victoiy, the Sanguinary 
Gate, the Gate of Rama and the Chaugun Pol. 
Colonel James Tod says; “It would be 
vain to attempt describing the intricacies of 
approach to this far-famed abode, wiiose ex- 
terior is delineated by the pencil. A massive 
wall, with numerous- towers and pierced 
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battlements, liaving a strong resemblance to 
the Etruscan, encloses a space of some miles 
extent below, while the pinnacle or Sikra 
rises like the Crown of the Hindu Cybele, tier 
above tier of battlements, to the summit,^ 
which is crowned witli the liadal Mahal or 
‘Cloud Palace’ of the Hana. Thence th<i 
eye ranges ovci* the snudy do>serts and the 
chaotic mass (»f mountains wliich are on all 
sides, covered with the (iaotus, whicli luxuri- 
ates amidst the rocks of the Aravalli,” 

Just insider tlie Haiiurnan Pol on the 
ridge below tht5 palace is situat ed the Vedi, or 
the place where the Yajna, in consecration of 
tlie work, was performed by Kumbha when 
the fort was completed. It is a beautiful 
thrcivstoried building of great architectural 
merit; cadi tier is decorated with numerous 
massive low columns, resting on a sculfdured 
panelled parapet and sustaining the roof of 
each storey, which being very low, admits 
but a broken light to break the pervading 
gloom. , 

' Tod’s Annals and Antiquities Rajasthan (original 
edition), Vol. I., page 670. • 
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Al TDemorable structure built by Kaua 
Kumbha in A.D. 1458 in the gorge below 
the fort on tlie brow of the mountain over- 
looking tlie pass, is the Mamadeva Temple. 
The court of tlu.‘ temple is form(?d by ^ 
strong wall enclosing a large area. Tlie 
interior of this wall was (*over(*(l with im- 
mense slabs of black marble, on wliicli was 
inscribed the histoiy ot Mewai* from the 
tim(,‘ ofGuliil. tliv. lounder of the loyal family, 
to Kami Kumbha.' Ni*ai tliis teuiple he 
built a large Kitada (reservoir of water), at 
the edg(‘ of which Kninhha was saying his 
[>i'Hyers wlaai he was troac^herously stabbed 
by his son, IJdfi, the Hatidnt (parrieide). 
Kumbha built the Khumbhaswami Temple in 
the fort and constructed a lake by it. 

TOWER OP VICTORY, 

Kumbha's Jaya Slamhha (Tow er of V^ic- 
tory), also (jailed the Kirtistamhha (Tower ol’ 
Fame) in Chitoigai li is another monument 
of his sieiiius and an ornament to that far- 
famed fortress. It was erected iij A.D. 

’ Three of these slabs have since been removed to the 
Victoria Hall, Udaipur. 
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1 448 to commemorate his victory over Sultan 
Mahmud Khilji of Malwa. And before it 
was completed in 1458 A.l).^ Kumbha had 
triumphed over the combined armies of the 
Iftngs of Gujrat and Malwa. Describing it, 
Mr. Fcrgussoii says : “A pillar of victory 
like tliat of Ti ajan at Koine, but in infinitely 
better taste as an arcliitc'ctural object than 
the Komau exainple.”- 

(/oloiiel James Tod*' tlius describes it: 
only tiling in India to compare with this 
is the Kootab Minar at Delhi, but though 
much higher, it is of a very inferior character. 
This column is one hundred and twenty feet in 
heiglit; the bi-cadth of eacli face at the base is 
thirty-five feet, and at the summit, immedi- 
ately under the cupola, seventeen feet and a 
half. Jt stands on an ample terrace, forty - 
two feet scjuare. It has nine distinct storeys, 
with openings at every face of each storey, and 
all tliese doors have colonnaded porticos.” A 

^ The Chitoi'garh Inscription (A. 8. K., Vol. XXIII., 
plate Ul) gives the date as Thursday, the Sudh 10th of 
Magh, Pushiya Nakhshtra, S. 1505, 

“ History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, page 
253 . 

•* Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Vol. II., page 
761. 
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stair in the centre communicates witli each 
and leads to tlie two upper storeys, which are 
open and more ornamental than those below. 
The whole of tlie lower is covered with archi- 
tectural ornaments and sculptures to sucli an^ 
extent as to leave no plain parts, while at the 
same time this mass of decoration is kept so 
subdued that it in no way interfei-es either 
with the outline or the general effect of the 
pillar. ‘‘It is built chiefly of compact lime- 
stone and tlio quartz rock on wliich it stands, 
which takes th(' highc^st polish : indeed thoi'c 
are portions possessing the haidness, and ex- 
hibiting the fracture, of Jas])er. Ft is one 
mass of seul[)ture; of wliich a. better idea can- 
not be conveyed than in the remark of those 
who dwell about it, that it contains (?very 
object known to their mythology. The nintli 
khand or ‘ stony ’ which, as I have stated, is 
seventeen fet‘t and a half square, has numer- 
ous columns supporting a vault, in which is 
sculptured Kanaya in the Rasmandala (cele- 
stial spheie), surrounded by the gopis^ or 
muses, eacli holding a musical instrument, 
and in a dancing attitude. Beneath this is a 
richly -carved scroll fringed with the sa/rus, 
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the phenicopteTos of ornithology. Around 
this chamber had been arranged, on black 
marble' tablets, the whole genealogy of the 
Kanas of Chitor ; but the Goths have broken 
•or defaced all save one slab.” “ Who could 
look,” asks Col. Tod, “on this lovely, this majes- 
tic column, which tells in language more easy 
of interpretation than the tablets within, of 

‘ doedn which should not pass away, 

And names whi<;h must not wither, ’ 


and withold a sigh for its departed glories ? ” 

Colonel Tod further says : “ The view 

from this elevated spot was superb, extend- 

^ A copy of this and the Kumbhalgarh Inscription of 
Bana Kumbha was taken by a pandit on Phagun Vadi 
7th, S. 1735 (A.D. 1679), when five tablets of this, and 
one of the Kumbhalgarh Inscriptions were in existence. 
Unfortwnately only two tablets of this former Inscription 
are now to be found, but two more tablets and a frag- 
ment of the third of the Kumbhalgarh Inscription have 
been recovered. The Kumbhalgarh Inscription originally 
consisted of five tablets and the Chitorgarli of seven or 
more. The Chitorgarh Inscription states that it was 
completed on Monday the Margshir Vadi 5th, S. 1517 
and Saka year 1382 (A.D. 1460). The author of the 
Inscription was a Brahman named Atri, who was well 
versed in Logic, Vedanta, Veda, Mimansa and Sahitya. 
He was Ibhe son of Keshava, called Jhoting, and grandson 
of [Narahari and great grandson of Somanath of the 
Bhragu iamily. 
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ing far into the plains of Malwa. The 
lightning struck and injured the dome* some 
years ago, but generally there is no sem- 
blance of decay, though some shoots of 
peepul have rooted themselves where the 
bolt of Indra fell. It is said to have cost 
ninety lakhs of rupees, or near a million 
, sterling, and this is onlv one of the many 
magnificent works of Kana Kumbha within 
Chitor, tl le temples to Krishna, tlie lake 
called Cooram Sagar, the temple’ and foun- 
tain to Kookereoo ( Kukreshwar), Mahadeva 
having been ei'ected by him.” 

Kumbha strengthened the defences of 
Chitor^ and built seven of its gates — the 
Kampol, after Rama the great hero of the 
solar dynasty ; the Hanumanpol, called after 
the temple of this god ; the Bhairavapol, 

The old injured dome was removed and the 
present bulbous dome constructed by Maharana Swarup 
Singh after A.L). 1839, 

2 This temple was originally built by Raja Kuk- 
reshwar, who excavated the fountain in A.D. 755 (Magh 
Sud 5th S. 811 (Thursday). — Arch«ological Survey 
Report, Vol. XXTII, p. 113. • 

The Chitorgarh Kirtisiafnbha Inscription, verse 
42. Verse 183 says that in Kartik S. 1507 (A.D. 1450) 
Kumbha built a new bastion with battlements. 
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since called after Bliairavadas Solanklii, who 
fouglit braA^cly and was killed at that spot in 
the battle against Bahadur Shah of Gujrat 
m A,l). 1534-35 ; and Lakshniipol, Clia- 
inundapol, Tarapol and Rajpol.^ Kumbha 
built at Cliitor the magnificent temple of 
Kumbhaswaini, “wliich was like the crown of 
tlio world.”' This temple stands to tlie south 
of the Badd Mahal and is iiieiitioned as the 
temple of Govind Sliyam by Abul F^azal in 
liis Akbarnama. It was built’’ by Kum- 
bha in S. 1505 (A.D. 1448). By its side 
Maharana Kumblui built the temple of Adi 
Varalia, wliieli is now wrongly called Mir an- 
hdis temple. He also built a Kama Kund^ 
at Chitor, Midway betw^een tlie Nava 
Lakhd Bhandar and the Nava Kothd^ built 
by the. imposter Banbir in A.D, 1537, and near 
the Tower of Victory stands the “graceful 

' The last four pols are now known as Lakshmanapol, 
Jorlapol, Ganeshapol and Padalpol. 

- Commentary on Oita Govind^ Sbloka 63. 

^ According to Tod, this temple was constructed 
from wrecks of more ancient shrines brought from the 
ruins of a city of remote antiquity called Nagari, six 
miles noi^h of Chitor. 

^ The well-known lake Rama Kund at Jawar 
(Mewar) was built in 1497 A.D. by Kumbha’s daughter, 
llamabai, who had been married to Raja Mandalik of 
Girnar, 
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and richly-carved”’ building called llw 
Smg«,r Chauri or Vedi, built by Bhaiidari 
Bela, son of Sail Kola, Treasurer to IVIalia- 
rana Kumbha in S. 1505 (A.l). 144S-41>). 

Rana Kumbha built the present road* 
up the hill by whicli carriages can go up to 
the fort. Before his time thoie was only a 
foot-path. 

TEMPLES. 

Thougii tlie temple of Kumbha Shyam 
at Chitorgarli is a noteworthy one, yet of 
all the temples erected or resuscitated in 
his time, the temple oi’ Kanpui* is the most, 
important. It was erected in the 8adri Pass 
leading from the western descent ot the 
hicrhlands of Me war, and is dedicated to 
Rishabnath or Kishabdeva, the first of the 
Jaina Tirthankaras, It is situated in a spot 
evidently selected for its natural beauties. 
Its foundations were laid in A.D. 1438 by 
the Rana^s favourite architect, Dharnak.’^ 
It consists of three stories and is supported 

^ Archneol. S. Heports, Vol. XXIII, p. 118. 

* The Chitorgarh Kirfisfafnbha Inscription. 

” Archaeological Survey of India : Annual Keport for 
1907-8, p. 217. - ’ 
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I)y iiuiuerous columns of granite upwards of 
forty feet in height. The interior is inlaid with 
mosaics of cornelian and agate. “ It is one of 
the largest edifices existing, and cost upwards 
of a million sterling, towards which Kumbha 
contributed eighty thousand pounds.”' 

-Mr. Fergusson says tliat .Maharana Kum- 
bha, “during liis long and prosperous reign 
filled his country with beautiful buildings, both 
civil and ecclesiastical. Amongst others he 
built this temple of Sadri, situated in a lonely 
and desei'ted glen, running into the western 
slope of the A ravalli, below his favourite fort 
of Kumbhalga i h. Notwithstanding long neg- 
lect, it is still nearly perfect, and is the most 
complicated and extensive Jaina temple I have 
myself ever had an opportunity of inspecting.” 

“ From the plan (woodcut No. 133) it 
would be perceived that it is nearly a 
square, 200 ft. by 225 ft., exclusive of the 
projections on each face. In the centre 
stands the great shrine, not, however, 
^occupied, as usual, by one cell, but by four; 
or rather four great njches, in each of which 

• Tod’s Rajastliaa, V^ol..I, p. 
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is placed a statue of Adinatha, or Rishabdeva, 
the first and greatest of the Jaina saints. 
Above this are foui* other niches, similarly 
occupied, opening on the tei*raced loofs of 
the building. Near the foui* angles of tli^ 
court are four smaller shrines, and around 
them, or on each side of them, are 20 domes 
supported by about 420 columns; i of these 
domes — the central ono.s ot‘ each group — aio 
3 storeys in height, and tower ovci* tin* 
others ; and one — that facing the principal 
entrance — is supported by the very unusual 
number of Ki (columns, and is ;l() ft. in 
diameter, the otliei*s being only 24 ft. Light 
is admitted to the building by four uncovered 
courts, and the whole is sun*ouuded by a 
i*ange of cells, many of tlicm now unoccupied, 
each of which has a pyramidal loof of its 
own. The internal eftect of this forest of 
columns may be gathered from the view 
(woodcut 143) taken across oik^ of its courts; 
but it is impossible that any view can 
reproduce the endless variety of persf)ective 
and the play of light and shade which results 
from the disposition of the pillars and of the' 
domes, and from the mode in which the 
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light is introduced. A wonderful effect also 
results from the number of cells, most of 
them containing images of Tirthankars, 
which everywhere meet the view. Besides 
4.he twelve in the central Sikhars, there are 
eighty-six cells of very varied form and size 
surrounding the interior, and all their fagades 

more or less adorned with sculpture 

Indeed, I know of no other building in India 
of the same class that leaves so pleasing an 
impression or affords so many hints for the 
graceful arrangement of columns in an 
interior. 

“ Besides its merits of design, its dimensions 
are by no means to be despised ; it covers 
altogether about 48,000 square ft., or nearly 
as much as one of our ordinary Mediaeval 
Cathddrals ; and, taking the hasemeiit into 
account, is nearly of equal bulk; while ia 
amount of labour and of sculptural decorations 
it far surpasses any.” ’ 

Maharana Kumbha renovated the famous 
^ temple of Eklingaji in Mewar and constructed 

' History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 

pp. 241-244. 

U 
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the magnificent Kumbha Maitdapa in front of 
the sanctum sanctorum. He built the 
surrounding wall and presented the temple 
with its gold flagstaff and halos. 

He bestowed on the temple four villages^ 
named Nagda, Kathdawan, Amalkhera and 
Bhiman (Bhuvana), 

Ekiingji is the Cathedral town of 
Mewar, and the Rana, like the ancient i 
Buddhist king of GandhSra, is the Defender 
of the Faith and the Head of the Chureh. 
It is situated in a defile about 14 miles north 
of Udaipur. The road, which has recently 
beeti improv('d, passes over undulating hills, 
particularly along a valh^v and over a gorge 
about two-tl)irds of the way, beyond which 
it is more level and surrounded by a nunibei' 
of small lakes which beautify the country. 
The temple is dedicated to Mahadeva or 
Ishvara. A four-faced image was placed in 
the temple in Sambat 1.54.') (A.D. 1488). 
Nandi (bull), the steed of god, is here 
represented by a life-size brazen statgp. 

Early in the 8th century the sage 
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Harita conferre*d on Bappa Rawal the title 
of Regent of Eklingji, and to this day the 
Maharanas of Mewar, as Diwans or Regents 
of Siva, supersede the high priest in his 
^duties and themselves perform the ceremonies 
when they visit the temple. 

Early in the fifteenth century Maharana 
Mokal rebuilt the edifice which the 
Muhaminjidans had destroyed. The temple is 
of unusual design, having u double-storied 
porch and n double-storied sanctuary, the 
former covered by a flat pyramidal roof 
composed of many hundred circular knobs, 
the latter roofed by a lofty tower of more 
than ordinary elaboration. 

The town of Eklingii is separated from 
Nagda by a lake, which is one of the many 
artificial waters that beautify the Udaipur 
valley, and its ht/ml i>r dam was built by 
Bhogaditya five generations before Bappa, 
and has since been frequently repaired. It is 
shut in by wooded hills and on its western 
margin are two interesting temples, both 
Wnhing high as speciinens of ancient ■ Hindu 

arohitecture. 

( ^ 
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I CHAPTER X. 

1 Kumbha as a Scholar. 

Great as Kumbha was as a sovereign aud 
a commaudei-, lu' was equally great as a scho- 
lar aud a poet. The Kumbhalgarh Inscription 
says that it was as easy lor him to write 
poetry as it was to go to battle. It is mar- 
vellous Imw, whii(! coostautly engaged Iti 
waiiarc, <lefeuding his empin; against his 
foes, conquering new territories and adding 
them to Mowar, building forts, .strengthen- 
ing the defences of the country, embellishing 
it with works of art, continually moving from 
one part of the country to another, the 
^laharana could find opportunities to develop 
his literary abilities and time to write 
poetry, compose dramas, annotate old poems 
and write treatises on the Science of Music. 

He was an accomplished musician and 
possessed a knowledge of the science, un- 
equalled in his time. He was regarded as the 
highest authority on music ; and becausp of 
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this, the title of Abhinava Bha/ratachd/rya 
(new Bharatich^hya), as distinguished from 
the old Bharatachaiya, the authority on 
Ndtya Shastra in ancient India, was con- 
ferred on him. 

His works on music, Sangitarc^a,' Sangtta 
Mimdnsd' and Raaika Priyd (commentary 
on the celebrated lyric Gita Govindaf and 
his commentary on Sangita Ratnakar are 
evidence of his mastery of the science. 

Other works known to havt: l^een written 
by him are four di'amas and a commentary 
on Chaudi Shalaka. ' Tlie iinpoi tant contem- 
porary woik, Eklinga Mahdtmya. shows 
that Rana Kumbha knew the Vt-das' and 
was well versed in the Smrities (law). 

i 

^ Chitorgarh Inscription. See also Catalogue of Mss. 
existing in the Central Provinces by F. Keilhorn, 
Nagpur, lfc<74 A.I), 

^ Chitorgarh Kirthistambha Inscription. 

* The Chitorgarh Inscription says that in iiis four 
dramas he made use of Karndtaki, Medapdti and 
Mahdrashtri languages, and adds that in Ndtaka 
(play par excellence) Prakarana (play that takes a less 
elevated^ange than Nataka) Vitki (one act play performed 
\hy one or two actors) Natikd (a play in 4 acts), Bhdn 
(monologue in one act), Prahclaana (farcical or comical 
satire in one act), Eupaka (drama generally) he was a 
new'Bharata. 
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Mvmmid (philosophy), Natya Shuntra (dra- 
matic writings.) Rajaniti (polity), Ganita 
(mathematics); Vyakarana (grammar), 
Upnishads and Tarka (logic.) He knew 
the Karnataki, the Maharashtri and other 
languages. The commentary on Gita Go- 
vinda, named Rasika Priyd and the last part 
of Eklinga Mahdtmya, which was wiitten 
by Kumbha himself, show that he was a 
great Sanskrit scholar, ami that lie wrote 
good poetry with as much ease aspi-osc. Tlie 
former work contixins quotations from nume- 
rous Sanskrit works and shows tied Kumhlm 
was a man of extensive reading. The last 
part of Eklinga MahtUmya is a lyric, and its 
poetry is sweet and musical, and full of 
grace and beauty. The Eklinga Mahdtmya 
(sloka 74) mentions four dramas' written by 
him. This would show that he was a scholar 
of Prdkrita, like the famous Chohan 
Emperor Visaladeva ; but, as none of his 
plays has so far been discovered, it is neither 
possible to speak of his proficiency in the 
Prdkrita nor to assign him a places due tc^ 
him amongst the dramatists of India. 

> Ohitorgarh JRrtutambka Inscription. 

n 
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Himself a great scholar, Rana Kumbha 
always valued men of learning, and showed 
tliem respect and appreciation. He took 
great interest in architecture, as is clear from 
Che magnificent buildings and works of art 
constructed during his time in Mewar - at 
Chitor, Abu, Kumbhalgarli, Kanpur and 
other plactjs. A number oi‘ books on this 
noble art were' written under his auspices, 
some of which have* come to light. The 
following eight books on architectur<^ and 
seiii|>tni’e w('re written hy Kuna Kuniblia's 
arcliit(‘Ct Maiidan (scu' Abfrecht’s Catalogue 
( 'atalogoruin, part I., pp. 7oO-I.) 
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Three othei- wo ks, 

Mandun’s son, Govind, and 
by Mandan’s brother, Natha, 
are in existence at Udaipur and were seen 
with C^mpalal, a descendant of Mandan, by 
Prof. S. R. Bhaudarkar, as mentioned by 
94 
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him in liis “ Report of a second tour in search 
of Sanskrit manuscripts in Kajputana and 
Central India in 1904-6 A.D.” 

Rana Kumbha had a work on the subject 
of Kirtistambha (Tower of Fanu'), written 
by one of his architects, and had it engraved 
on stone' tablets. X part of tlie first tablet, 
found at Chitor and since deposited in the 
Udaipu)- Museum, says tliat tlie work was 
written under the orders of Malnarana 
Kumbha, 


. w 




Work^by 

HAR BILAS SARDA. F.R.S.L. 


HINDU SUPERIORITY. 

(pe. its+jcxxi.) • 

Full Cloth, Demy Octavo, illustrated Be. 4 . 

1. The Liberty Review (London) — “ The facte which he 
iirings forward to establish the pre-eminence of India in every 
department and sphere of human activity are of a charac;ter which 
it would bo difficult to dispute, and the style in which they are 
set forth is both clear and and picturesque. 

2. The Indian Mirror (Calcutta) ^ “ M. Har Bilas Sards, 
B.A., F.K.s.L., has done an inestimable service to his country by 
publishing a remarkable book inti tied * Hindu Superiority.’....,, 
The book under review is a scholarly attempt to determine that 
position of unrivalled greatness. I^et every patriotio Hindu 
come and cast a glance at the inspiriting picture of his country’s 
past greatness painted in the pages of ‘Hindu Superiority.* It is 
needless to dwell at length upon the vast erudition and antiquari- 
an research of the author. The book is a priceless treasure. His 
method of treatment is scientific. Wo would earnestly exhort 
our countrymen professing the Hindu faith to peruse the book 
yith care and attention. 

3. The Indian World (Calcutta) Mr. Sarda’s book is 
the most interesting account of the ancient civilization of India 
that we have ever had the pleasure of reading. Mr. Sarda’s style 
is easy, clear and sometimes rises even to eloquence ; his manner 
of presenting an argument or advancing a theory is always happy 
and attractive : his study is encyclopfcdic. He demolishes for 
good the theory of the Hellenic origin of Indian civilization. I’o 
the future historian of India this book will prove a mine of in- 
formation, to the student of the civilization of the world it will be 
indiepeneable. 

4. The Morning Post (Dei.hi) ; — “ As a contribution to 

the history of his country, it is intensely interesting from begin- 
ning to end. As a brief synopsis of a vast subject, the work is a 
most valuable contribution to our knowledge. ^ 

6. The Amrita Bazar Patrika “ The researches rj the 
author prove his tireless energy, his uncommon industry and his 
vast knowledge.” *‘In that remarkable book has done mvalu- 
able service to the 'Hindus by showing them by facts andjBgures 
the great achievements of their ancestors. And wha1> Hmdu 
heart will not glow with pride to know that the andent Hindus 
were not only a highly patriotio and most warlike nation but they 
rose to the highest pinnaoM of glory in all walks ollife. 
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AJMER: 


Historical and Descriptive. 

Wkh full pagt full clothy gilt htlertd ... Rh* 4* 

The JlOPnftlgr Post (Delhi) “ For the book under review 
we have nothing but praise. It is the work of a scholar in love 
with his subject, and his research in all the by-ways of Indian 
history does him gi-eat credit. The book is well bound, neatly 
printed and profusely illustrated, and will prove of immense use 
to visitors and residents of Ajmer. 

The Indian Antiquary “ The author has spared no pains 
to make his book as accurate, full and reliable as it was possible 
to do. The reader is sure to be amazed at the mass of information 
so critically collected and so interestingly set forth. 

The Hindustan Review (Allahabad) ; — “We can un- 
reservedly commend it to all lovers of the pictures(|uo in India 
and to all students of its history. The l)Ook is beautifully got-up 
embellished with ‘29 nujst excellent illustrations. 

Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle, C.LE., LL.D. (England) -“Iwrite 
to congrat\date you on the production of your book ‘ Ajmer ; 
Historical and Descriptive.’ It is replete with useful and 
interesting information, and the illustrative plates give a good 
idea of the fine sights of Ajmer. 

The Celebrated Poetess, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu of Hyderai 

bad “I think your book is most interesting, not merely 
useful as a guide to visitors to Ajmer, but of great interest to 
every reader who has the “ yiride of country ” in his veins. It is 
really a patriotic kind of work to write so comprehensive, 
instructive and attractive a history of a city famous and dear to 
every Indian, whether he bathe spiritually in Brahma’s Lotus 
Lake or bow his head at the Chishti shrine. 


MAHARANA KUMBHA: 

SovEBBiGN, Soldier and Scholar. 

FulXdothi gilt Uttered and illustrated Rs. S. 

. Th^ famous historian Mr. Vincent A. Smith, 
{England): — ** Vour good litte book has reached me. Go on 
ifith your series. You write welL I have seen your book on 
Ajmer and I quoted it in my big book on Akhar which will 
be published in a few days.”, 
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Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Great Britain 
and Ireland (London) We are glad to have this liltle Indian 
iustoiry l)ook and the pnjmise of more in this very interesting 
line. Taking for the outline of his history that in Tod’s 
Annals of Rajasthan, the author has tilled in many details from 
inscriptions and MSS, thus giving a well told story of his hero, 
who during a reign of 35 years, full of glory and victories, 
neatly extended the boundaries of Mewar, strengthened its 
defences and adorned it with fine works of art. 

Dr. 0. Codrington, Hon. Librarian of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland:— “ I have read *^Iaha. 
rana Kumbha with the utmost int.erest. I congratulate you on the 
production of a well set up little l>ook containing a well told 
ac<‘ouiit of a remarkable and great Rajput Ruler — the first, I am 
glad to see h}^ the foreword, of a series of monographs.” 

Dr. L. D. Barnett, LL D., British Museum, (Lom>on) 

“ I have read your nionojirapl! on Maharana Kumbha witJi great 
interest and pleasure, [ hope that you will continue your 
projected scries of nionographs ; they will be most useful.” 

Dr. sir G. A. Grierson, (Knola.nd) I have found it 
interesting.” 

Mahamahopadhyaya P. Har Prasada Sastri, C.LE , 
Vice-President, Asiatic Society of Bengal: - “ Many timnka 

for your most valuable ]n*e8ent. Your Rana Kinnbha will bo 
appreciated throughout Bengal. It gives a very full account of 
the man and his times. Y’our book reads like a mmd. N’oiir 
lx)ok will be a very desircable addition t<j my Libraiy,” 

Mr. A. T. Holme, I. C. S., Resident of Mewar :-“lt is 

very nicely got up and most interesting.” 

Mr. C. W. Waddington, C.I.E., C.V.O., Principal, Mayo 

College, (Ajmek):- “Such trustworthy accounts based on the latest 
information drawn from inscriptions atul monuments, not only fill 
an immediate want in our knowledge but will%orm an invaluable 
nucleus for a completely authentic histoiy which we may hope 
will be some day published.” 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M«A. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law, late 
Lecturer in History In Calcutta University : I think 

highly of the book. X hope you would contribute more to a 
critical study of Rajx)utana history as you have done in this case.’* 

The Tribune (Lahore) : — " It fumislies stimulating reading 
to the general public, and at the same time forms in some rj'^jccts 
the nucleus for an outline of national hi story.... There are refer- 
ences to facts, circumstances and events hitherto unpublished, and 
as such they present new and in many rcBiJects fa.«ieinatin^ pictures 
of life and conditions qf the fourteenth and fifteenth Centuries, 
The monograph is not merely an exciting narration of dynastic 
struggles, of battles,,lost and won, of personal heroism ana deeds 
of chivalry. It is also a valuable’ record Vof socii^, political and 
moral activities that afibrd some ^sight into mediicval Indian 
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polity. Ifiie work before na is aUb replete ^ith instances of bigb 
moral worth and great and noble ends which ha-ve been the inspi- 
ration of princes and their councillors from time immemoriaU 
We congratulate Mr. Har Bilas Sarda on the production of this 
valuable monograph and trust he will have health and strength 
vouchsafed to him to complete the work he has assigned 
to himself. 


New India ^ auras) : — The author is an able writer and 
the theme i^iits his pen. Besides when three Rajputs like Chonda» 
Kumbha and Jodha are shown, playing their parts simultaneously 
in a book like this, the story cannot but be of absorbing interest.^* 


The Hindustan Review (Allahabad): — Mr. Har BilasSardu 
is a specialist in the history and traditions of Rajputana, and his 
knowledge of the subject has been well utilized by him in his 
historico-biographieal sketch called ** Maharana Kumbha.*’ 
Mr. Sarda has produced an exceedingly interesting account of his 
life and heroic career. The book embodies the results -of the 
latest researches m the liistory of Rajputana and forms a 
notable addition to tlie ranks of Indian biographies in English.” 

The Mahratta (Pooka) says : “ The author has made full use 
of all the inscriptions, manuscripts and otlier resources to bring 

his information up to date We can heartily commend 

the book to th-. public. Books of this sort unveiling our real 
past — full of many a glorious deed — serve to strengthen our faith 
in our future.” 


The Amrlt Bazar Patrika (Calot tta) The latest work 

from that master hand is an historical sketch of that great 
Haji)ut chief and hero, Maharana Kumbha : have read it with 

great pleasure. We recommend it to the Hindu reading public 
which takes pride in Our past glory. 

The Hindu (Madras) : — “ The long reign of Kumbha 

has been well dealt with by the author in a charming way 

The book embodies some of the results of the researches in the 
history of Rajputaija and is written in an attractive and interest, 
ing style. We ho^ it will meet with such encouragement from 
the public as it rightly deserves,” 


THE PRITHVIRAJA VIJAYA. 

} Pric^]: Ae. 8. 

The \todepn Review (Calcutta) .-—“This essay eontaiiw a 
highly valuable and critical account of a Sanskrit poem on Prith- 
virai.....^r, Sarda learnedly compares six chronological tobies ol 
Plritoviraj’s dynasty from^ six different sources and gives in- 
toresUng desor^ptions of Ajmer city and the king’s persmial 
appearance.” ^ 




